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Wicd no art worthy the name is 


independent of the imaginative 

faculty—since even the work of 
the realist is, if it have vitality, much 
more than a slavish copy of Nature— 
there is a sense in which imagination 
enters into certain compositions that is 
not included in the ordinary acceptance 
of the phrase—the Imagination in Art. 
It is in that special sense that we use the 
expression as the title of this article. 
The paintings here presented to our 
readers are of the class in which the 
human interest dominates the subject. 
Whether the picture “tells a story” or 
presents a phase of ordinary human life 
—whether the figures wear a modern or 
an earlier garb—whether the artist seeks 
to realise a more or less dramatic episode 
in history or fable, or conceives a pic- 
torial expression of joy or sorrow, of 
youth or age, of love or hate, in any case 
the primary source of his inspiration is 
the imaginative faculty. It is in the 
imagination that his picture first takes 
shape. Background, models, atmosphere 
may be the choice of a conscious selec- 
tion, but back of them, and directing all, 
is the picture in the mind’s eye. 
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In every such picture, as we have said, 
the human interest dominates. Instinc- 
tively the mind of the spectator searches 
for the key to the emotion, for the inter- 
pretation and the meaning ; traces back 
in imagination the antecedents to the 
scene depicted or surrounds it with a 
glowing wealth of memories, or, at least, 
reads into the painting the emotions 
which gave life to the painter’s concep- 
tion and subtle direction to the work of 
his hand. Let us see how far some 
modern paintings, taken from this year’s 
Royal Academy Exhibition, justify this 
definition. 

As a frontispiece to this number of the 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE we have 
taken Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s picture, 
“The Awakening of Galatea.” The 
subject is among the most fascinating 
of romantic legends. Pygmalion, a 
sculptor of Cyprus, carved in ivory the 
figure of a beautiful woman. So great 
a contempt for women had he that he 
had vowed never to marry, but he fell 
deeply in love with his own statue, and 
besought Venus to endow the figure with 
life. She granted his prayer. Galatea, 
for so the statue was named, became a 
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living woman, and Pygmalion married 
her. Poet, composer, and dramatist have 
used the story. Most of us have doubt- 
less seen Mr. Gilbert’s amusing fantasy, 
“Pygmalion and Galatea”; there is an 
opera by Cherubini on 
the same subject, and 
William Morris en- 
shrined it in his 
“Earthly Paradise.” 
There is a poetic sig- 
nificance in the legend, 
since it was doubtless 
meant to symbolise the 
passionate love of the 
artist for the creation 
of his imagination. In 
the painting by Mr. 
Schmalz the moment 
chosen is just as the 
vitalising rays of light 
fall on the statue, and 
Galatea slowly 


awakes from the torpor 
of death to the wonder of life. Pygmalion 
falls on his knees in speechless joy and 
gratitude. 

One of the notable pictures of this 


year’s Academy has been Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone Solomon’s romantic painting 
of “Sir Launcelot Defending Queen 


MR, W. E. GLADSTONE SOLOMON, 
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Guinevere.” Sir Mordred and his fol- 
lowers are pressing towards the door of 
the chamber, and against the light of 
their torches Sir Launcelot’s unharnessed 
figure stands defiantly blocking the en- 
trance, sword in hand, 
tense and alert, one 
against many, but 
equal to the encounter. 
The terrified queen, in 
robes of white and 
gold, half kneeling at 
the altar and grasping 
a crucifix, turns her 
face, in an agony of 
dread and _ suspense 
towards her defender. 
The situation is con- 
ceived and depicted 
with fine imaginative 
fervour. The _ rich 
robes of the queen, the 
cold grey of stone, the 
ruddy gleam of torch- 
light and the eddying smoke, the stern and 
bloody combat—all present such vivid 
contrasts in colour that, combined with 
the appeal to our romantic sympathies, 
the result as a work of art is in a high 
degree stimulating and impressive. 

Mr. Solomon was born in Capetown 


SIR LAUNCELOT OF THE LAKE DEFENDING QUEEN GUINEVERE. 
W. E. Gladstone Solomon. 
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in 1880, and is, therefore, still one of the 
younger group of painters. He com- 
menced his art education in 1898 as a 
pupil of Mr. A. S. Cope, A.R.A., and of 
Mr. J. Watson Nicol. Later he entered 
the Academy schools, where, I believe, 
he carried off more prizes than can be 
placed to the credit of any other single 


ORNATRIX. 


student. As a matter of fact, he took 
every prize and medal possible, except 
those for landscape painting, including 
the Armitage prize for a composition 
Sketch, the prize for a sketch for the 
decoration of a public building, and the 
Gold Medal and Travelling Scholarship 
for an historical painting. He has been 
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an exhibitor at the Academy for the past 
five years. He was married in 1906, 
and combined his wedding tour with 
his travels as holder of the Travelling 
Scholarship, visiting Paris, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Venice and other art centres of 
Europe. Since his return to London he 
has devoted himself to painting historical 
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G. Lawrence Bulleid. 


subjects and to portraiture, among his 
sitters having been General Louis Botha 
and Sir Richard Solomon. 

The splendour of Rome at the zenith 
of her artistic and sensuous life has 
dominated the imagination of Mr. G. 
Lawrence Bulleid in his choice of sub- 
jects and of study, and his latest picture, 
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“ Ornatrix,” is an admirable example of 
his work in this field. In a Roman 
interior, whose marble-panelled walls 
gleam with a cool radiance, sits a young 
girl, her fair face silhouetted against the 
creamy wall. She sits before her polished 
metal mirror, while a slave girl finishes 
the adornment of her person. A bowl 
so filled with roses that a part of its con- 
tents have overflowed on the marble 
tiling rests on the floor. There is a 
glimpse through an opening into the 
sun-bathed court of the luxurious dwell- 
ing. The scene is delightfully cool 
and restful, with a suggestion of tropical 
heat without. We are in the home of a 
wealthy and noble Roman, a person of 
taste and refinement, whose daughter is 
his pride and pet. Every detail of the 
picture, the mosaic pavement, the mural 
decoration, the furniture, the ornaments, 
the dress, has evidently been carefully 
studied at first hand, and a ripe 
and sympathetic imagination has sup- 
plied the appropriate atmosphere of 
truthfulness that makes the picture con- 
vincing to the spectator. We are pre- 


pared to learn that Mr. Bulleid has given 
much time to 2 study of Italian antiqui- 
ties in Rome and Naples, and the many 
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MR. G. LAWRENCE BULLEID, 


public and private collections of those 
cities and their neighbourhoods. He was 
born at Glastonbury in 1858, and as his 
father was a solicitor he was naturally 
educated for the same profession, for 
which he qualified and passed the final 
examination with honours. His personal 
preference, however, had always been for 
painting as a life-work, and he finally 
abandoned the law for art, for which he 
was trained chiefly at Hatherley’s School. 
He is an Associate of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours. 
Although portraiture chiefly engages 
the attention of Mr. William Llewellyn, 
he is fond of landscape work, and rarely 
does he let a summer pass without 
devoting at least a part of it to that 
branch of art. He was a member of 
the R.B.A. when Whistler was its presi- 
dent, and has also been a member of 
the Institute, of the New English A-t 
Club, and of the Pastel Society, but at 
the present time he is connected only 
with the Society of 25 Painters and 
the Society of Portrait Painters. He 
became a student at South Kensington 
in 1880, when Sir E. J. Poynter was the 
principal. A few years later he went to 
Paris and worked under Ferdinand 
Cormon, Leftbre, and Ferrier. He has 
exhibited at the Paris Salon and many 
international exhibitions abroad, as well 
as being a regular exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, the New Gallery, and the 
principal provincial exhibitions in Eng- 
land. One of Mr. Llewellyn’s Academy 
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pictures this year, “ La Belle Cuisiniére,” 
has both the quality of portraiture and 
of genre, and is altogether a delightful 
picture. The natural pose of the young 
and pretty cook, the alluring, but uncon- 
scious, eyes, the fleeting smile, the atten- 
tive gaze, as if the girl had paused in 


LA BELLE CUISINIERE. 


her work to listen to some irresponsible 
banter or chaffing badinage, are ren- 
dered with admirable verve and no less 
admirable discretion. The still life in 
the picture not only serves to indicate 
her occupation, but to emphasise the 
significance of the pause, and also to 
introduce the relief of varied colour. 
The great, old-fashioned, big-bodied 
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wine bottle gives off prismatic hues, 
and, at the same time, affords a con- 
trast to the girl’s youthfulness and 
heightens the charm of her freshness 
and modernity. The background, too, 


with its small latticed window and 
antique furniture dimly seen, is con- 


William Llewellyn. 


ceived and executed with subtle skill to 
throw into strong relief this adolescent 
charm in the figure. It is a picture of 
which one, who feels the immortal beauty 
of youth, could never tire. 

Mr. Henry J. Stock’s imaginative 
painting, which is inscribed in descriptive 
phrase “ God and the Man Child,” inevit- 
ably recalls Michael Angelo’s “ Creation” 
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on .the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
where with outstretched hand the Deity 
appears to be sending man forth to his 
destiny. Whether Mr. Stock’s conception 
has been inspired by the master’s great 
painting or not, here the attitude and 
expression are rather suggestive of a 
father’s love and protection, a yearning 
over the babe destined to as much misery 
as happiness before the mortal shall again 
partake of immortality. The child is a 
delightful expression of innocent baby- 
hood, a symbol of sinlessness and the 
peaceful slumber of manhood uncon- 
scious of its future, while the figure of 
the Deity exemplifies might, wisdom, 
foreknowledge, no less than pity and 
love. It is a painting that well deserves, 


and will repay, study, and that whether 
one reads into it little or much of sym- 
bolic meaning. It has a significance for 
the most materialistic philosopher as for 
the most spiritual minded pietist. We 


GOD AND THE MAN CHILD. 


Henry J. Stock. 
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MR, HENRY J. STOCK. 


might know from the internal evidence 
afforded by this picture alone 
that its author did not hold with 
the realistic school of this age, 
had we not his own assurance 
in confirmation. Two-thirds of 
modern painting are, in his 
judgment, nothing but a clever 
record of the outside aspect of 
Nature, and the cleverer the 
record the more harmful to 
public taste and the true purpose 
ofart. The painting that repro- 
duces Nature with photographic 
fidelity is, by the large majority, 
ranked as a masterpiece, and 
the closer the copy the greater 
the masterpiece in the opinion 
of such critics, who leave out 
of consideration largeness of 
thought or “soul.” 

Mr. Stock was born in London, 
but a considerable part of his 
childhood was spent in Beaulieu, 
in Hampshire, which was then 
innocent of railway lines and 
‘station—a spot where Nature 
had her own way, little disturbed 
by the strenuous life of to-day. 
He accounts this, no doubt 
justly, a fortunate circum- 
stance, since his was to be an 
artisticcareer, for the impressions 
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which Nature makes upon a sensitive 
mind early in life are more completely 
absorbed and assimilated than is pos- 
sible later. He left school at a fairly 
early age, 14, and after a year or 
two became a student at the Royal 
Academy. When his first picture was 
exhibited in the Academy he was only 
about 21 years old. Mr. Stock has been 
a member of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours for many 
years. He is also a member of the 


THE PRISONER. 


Institute of Oil Painters and honorary 
member of the Society of Miniaturists. 
He has been for some time engaged in 
painting portraits for the Grillion’s Club. 

Mr. L. Campbell Taylor’s versatility of 
interest and of study is the first thought 
that strikes us on comparing his pictures 
in this year’s Academy. What contrasts 
between his early Victorian group in 
“The Rehearsal,” his “ Young Knight” 
in full armour going presumably from 
his solemn dedication to his first deed of 
arms, and the wind-swept “Place St 
Etienne,” with its homely figures and 
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surroundings. This breadth of interest 
Mr. Campbell Taylor has shown ever 
since he came into public notice with his 
“The Sentinel,” which was purchased 
by Sir John Aird at the private view 
of the Academy Exhibition. During the 
years since then—not many, for the artist 
is now but in his thirty-third year—he 
has painted quaint Japanese heroes of 
the olden times, medieval romance, 
peaceful watersides and placid fishermen ; 
he has painted portraits, and successfully ; 


Bernard F. Gribble. 


he has given us crowded canvases of 
fantastic quality like his “Old King 
Cole” and has challenged the realistic 
school in such a painting as “ Margate 
Harbour.” It would appear that every 
phase of life appeals to his sympathies, 
and that every school of art finds a 
receptiye corner somewhere in his wide 
and open mind. Asacolourist, his range 
of sympathetic vision is hardly to be 
bounded. In “The Rehearsal” the tones 
are gray and brown in harmony with 
the types of men and women and what 
we may call the temperament of the 
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MR. JOHN A, LOMAX. 


subject depicted. They are probably 
rehearsing a Bach Fugue! But in “ The 


Young Knight” we pass at once into a 
totally different atmosphere, physical and 


spiritual. Here is the romance of hot 
youth, the presage of high deeds, the 
stepping forth from the benediction of 
the Church to all the waiting possibilities 
of a noble career—to love, to battle, to 
achievement. The sun pours its greeting 
through the stained windows in a flood 
of colour as rich and varied and tangled as 
the meshes of existence itself—is reflected 
from his burnished armour, and falls like 
a burst of triumphant music even on the 
tomb of the dead knight, an inspiring 
promise of glory to the youth whose face 
is turned to the effigy. 

The first bent of Mr. Campbell Taylor's 
ambition was in the direction of archi- 
tecture as a profession, but art proved 
the stronger magnet eventually, and he 
commenced. his studies in the school 
founded by John Ruskin. Then he left 
Oxford, his birthplace, and came up to 
London, joining an art school in St. 
John’s Wood, afterwards continuing his 
studies in the Academy schools, mean- 
while securing work as a_ black-and- 
white artist for the magazines and 
illustrated weeklies. Since the exhibition 


of his first painting, his success has never 
been in doubt. His pictures find a ready 
sale, and commissions are agreeably 
numerous. He has attained distinction 
as a portrait painter, one of the most 
difficult branches of the fine arts to 
master, either for artistic or commercial 
ends, but when mastered one of the most 
lucrative. Mr. Campbell Taylor lives in 
a beautiful district of Surrey, not far 
from Hindhead. 

It was doubtless inevitable that some 
form of art should prove the life vocation 
of Mr. Bernard F. Gribble. His father 
was an architect and his chef d’auvre the 
Brompton Oratory, so that a love of 
artistic expression was born in the son. 
His very youthful predilection turned, 
however, first to music, but the influence, 
partly of his father, partly of such artists 
as Frank Brangwin and Albert Toft, led 
him to think more seriously of pictorial 
art. Furthermore, the sea and its stories 
took possession of his imagination at an 
early age. He lived at Plymouth, and 
the sea was always before him. Then 
his first picture, a sea subject—* The Ship 
on Fire’’—which was painted when he 
was only eighteen years old, wasaccepted 
and hung at the Academy, though it was 
a large canvas. ‘This, no doubt, was 
the final determining factor in making 
him a marine painter, for he has not 
wavered since, but has turned out picture 
after picture, in most of which the sea has 
part. Now it is a great stretch of restless 
waters, bounded only by the horizon, on 
which, perhaps, a single distant sail binds 
the watery waste to human life, or, again, 
it is a battle scene, the canvas crowded 
with figures and with ships. And always 
they arrest the attention and stir the 
imagination. Often they have a story to 
tell, the climax of a tragedy, an appeal 
to human sympathy, a grim tale of victory 
or defeat. Of such a character is Mr. 
Gribble’s latest picture, hung on the 
walls of this year's Academy. Then 
costume ‘scenes have a fascination for 
him, aS they have, indeed, for all of us, 
who can only admire, not paint them. 
“The Prisoner” tells its own tale, or 
much of it. It is the main-deck of an 
ancient man-of-war. Who is the prisoner ? 
What is his crime? He holds his head 
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high and defiantly ; this can be no male- 
factor. But clearly his doom is sealed— 
unless the pleading of the fair suppliant 
can move the heart of his judge. Many, 
many times must some such scene have 
been enacted in the days of the buccaneers 
and the merchant adventurers, those 
romantic days that must ever stir our 
pulses, as later and less picturesque times 
fail to do. But Mr. Gribble can make 
the sea picturesque, even when, instead of 
the towering carved poop and spreading 
canvas, it bears the structure of steel and 
hundred-ton guns of the modern warship. 
He has studied ships, the obsolete as well 
as the new, with the close attention and 
registering eye of asailor or builder. He 


“knows the ropes,” so to speak; his 
knowledge of detail is not to be caught 
napping. But he is more than that—he 
is an artist, and observes with an artist’s 
sense of the underlying soul of things. 
He is largely self-trained, for, though he 


AMBUSHED. 
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spent some time in the St. John’s Wood 
School of Art and at the Plymouth School 
of Art, neither can be said to have hada 
determining influence onhiscareer. He 
has exhibited at the Paris Salon, and 
been a constant exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, which has nearly always con- 
tained at least two pictures from his 
hand since that first success in 1891. 
“His Own Composition” is a picture 
of sumptuous quality, which impresses 
the observer with its decorative value 
rather than from any spiritual signi- 
ficance. The author and his four critics 
are all apparent good livers, and, it may 
be, high thinkers as well, and we may be 
sure their critical attitude is one of 
friendly benevolence. The grouping and 
colour scheme are most harmonious, and 
if the picture rouses no deep emotions, it 
is satisfyingly restful. It suggests good 
comradeship, the easy banter, the gentle- 
manly repartee, a generous forbearance 


W. B. Woollen, R.I. 
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for foibles, a cordial acceptance of genius. 
It suggests a bountiful supper at the con- 
clusion of the reading, and a glass of 
good wine with a toast to the success of 
the new play. And it suggests also a 
sufficient readiness to play the man on 
all occasions when a spirited attitude 
is called for. One likes the picture for 
its genial temper. It is wholesome, 
dignified, good company on one’s wall. 
If not greatly inspired, it is warm-hearted 
and inspiring, the work of a man who 
must be himself of genial mood. The 
artist, Mr. John A. Lomax, has another 
large and happily conceived painting in 
this year’s Academy, “ By sports like these 
are all their cares beguiled,” which be- 
trays the same gracious temperament of 
refined feeling and humour. 

Mr. Lomax first studied art in Man- 
chester under the South Kensington 
system, but after a short time went to 
Dusseldorf and later through the 
Academy at Munich. He was, unfortu- 
nately, obliged to give up art for several 
years, owing to the deaths of his father 
and brother. On resuming his work he 


first painted landscape and rustic figures, 


coast scenes, and occasional portraits. 
But Mr. Lomax did not care for this kind 
of work, and coming to London in 1889 
he commenced to paint small genre 
pictures, as he had always desired to do, 
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having an interest in the Dutch school 
and a great admiration for the work of 
Meissonier. This Mr. Lomax found to be 
the class of work for which he was 
suited, and for the last eighteen years 
has followed it with unbroken success. 

Full of vigour and action is Mr. W. B. 
Wollen’s “Ambushed.” An_ unseen 
enemy has suddenly opened fire upon a 
small party of troopers, who pull up their 
frightened horses to take stock, if possible, 
of the enemy and detect his hiding-place. 
One of the troopers has been hit, and is 
falling forward over his horse’s neck. 
The bleak landscape and leafless trees 
are in harmony with the sinister motif 
of the scene. It is difficult to say 
whether Mr. Wollen is more successful in 
landscape work or in animal and figure 
painting. The action of horses and men 
is certainly admirable; the grouping is 
good, and a sense of sudden transition 
from gay confidence to startled bewilder- 
ment is cleverly conveyed. 

Mr. Wollen has had considerable ex- 
perience as special war artist at the front. 
One of his best known pictures is his 
“ Charge of the Lancers at Omdurman,” 
painted in 1899, and he was also present 
at many of the most important engage- 
ments in the South African War. He 
has, therefore, given special attention to 
military subjects. 


ON ALBERT BRIDGE, CHELSEA. 


By F. M. ROBERTS. 


HERE facing the Physic Garden 
With its faint, old-world perfume, 
Now proudly, as modern park-land, 

Transmuted mud-flats bloom. 

Those wharves and workshops tell of 
Man’s labour and research ; 

While beyond the embankment gardens 
Stands quaint old Chelsea Church. 


Here old and new commingle, 
And art and culture reign ; 

For poet and seer and artist 
Have made it their domain. 

And above the trees of Chelsea, 
Cedar and plane and birch, 

Is seen four-square the ancient 
Grey tower of Chelsea Church. 


In winter over the river 
The white-winged sea-gulls glide, 
And anon as the shadows lengthen 
Drift down with the falling tide. 
In the shrubs in square and garden 
The sparrows twitter and perch; 
And the swallows sweep in summer 
Around old Chelsea Church. 


As Tiber was to the Romans 
Is the London Thames to me; 

And I watch where the lamplights glimmer 
On its still dark flow to the sea. 

And there—while behind me laden 
The lumbering "buses lurch— 

Is the dim moon-face in the distance 
Of the clock on Chelsea Church, 
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THE COUNTRY AIR FUND. 


Hostess: ‘Well, Susie, been up in the cherry tree?” 
Guest: “ Yes, 'm.” 

Hostess: “ Eat any?” 

Guest: “ Lots—wish they was back on the tree.” 





THE 


“LARK” 


AND 


“TAMARIND.” 


By J. A. FLYNN. 


T was the night of the Governor's 
State ball, a hundred years ago, a 
languid tropical night, with the sea- 

breeze stealing upon the island too gently 
to spread the Union Jack upon his 
Excellency’s housetop, or to flutter the 
curtains of the windows leading out upon 
the great white balcony. 

Through the open casements long 
tracks of multi-coloured lights streamed 
forth into the darkness, and the scraping 
of fiddles made a feeble sortie into the 
silence of the evening. Afar in the hills, 
where the moon was playing hide-and- 
seek, there tinkled the banjo of some 
duskey Romeo serenading his coloured 
Juliet ; and the long waves splashed in 
drowsy monotone along the shore. 

At the darkest and quietest part of the 
balcony a knot of naval officers had 
gathered together in eager conversation. 
Their voices were half suppressed ; but 
the Governor’s astute secretary drew the 
curtains close as he passed by. One can 
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foresee the storm, although the distant 
thunder is ever so faint and low. 

“Only my respect for the uniform 
which you wear prevents me from 
calling you a coward and a liar,” said 
Captain Hawke of H.M.S. Lark, ina 
voice made hoarser and fiercer by its 
restraint. 

“You boast safely, sir, since the com- 
manders of His Majesty’s vessels may 
not meet here,” replied Captain Blade of 
H.M.S. Tamarind, in the same strident 
whisper. 

“Does that apply to their seconds?” 
asked the first lieutenants in the same 
breath. 

“ Aye, aye,” said Blade. 

“ And to their other officers, too,” said 
old Hawke, mopping his red face 
vigorously. 

“But not to a middy,” suggested young 
Blake of the Lark, with a grim smile 
upon his smooth young face. 

*“*May I, sir?” inquired little Hanson 
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of the Tamarind, with his hand readily 
upon his dirk. 

“D——n you, no!” roared Hawke. 
“What business have you boys here, 
interfering in your elders’ quarrels. Get 
out of it!” 

“Put back your dirk, Hanson,” said 
Blade in his quiet way; “and peace, 
gentlemen all. The quarrel is Captain 
Hawke’s and mine. Some day we shall 
doubtless settle it.” 

‘No, no!” broke in the other voices. 
“Tt is our quarrel, too.” 

“Faith, sir,” said Blake, lightly, “it is 
the quarrel of the twoships. There isn’t 
a man of us that wouldn’t like to fight it 
out fair and square.” 

For the two vessels had long been rivals 
in suppressing the pirates who infested 
the islands, and had cut each other out in 
turns. Hawke had gained the decora- 
tion for which Blade would have given 
a limb. Blade had secured the great 
haul of prize money, which Hawke, who 
was poor and proud, so sorely needed. 
The first lieutenants had quarrelled over 
a woman, and the other officers over 
their wine. The middies had collided in 
their dingeys, and had come to blows 
over a game. The boatswains had 
quarrelled over a smuggled keg of rum, 
and the carpenters over the way to stop 
a bow leak. The sailors had fallen out 
over the Nans and Bets and Sues, black 
or white, of every port where the ships 
had touched. Now a_ meddlesome 
Admiral, newly come from home, had 
ordered them off together after some 
particularly well-armed and daring free- 
booters. So the quarrel had reached 
fever point. And the cure for fever in 
those. days was nothing but some 
letting of blood. There was silence 
for a while after Blake’s remark, 
but the very air seemed throbbing with 
rage. 

“Since these infernal pirates have 
painted their ships to resemble ours, there 
are less likely things than a mistake some 
foggy night. I, for one, should not regret 
it, though we carry ten men, and two 
guns less,” muttered Randall, the first 
lieutenant of the Lark, who had lost the 
lady. 

“NorI,” said Halford, of the Tamarind, 
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who had won her and lost her again, so 
fickle was she. 

“For the matter of that, I shall leave 
ten men ashore, and two of my guns 
need repair. The foreman of the yard 
shall have them to-morrow,” said Captain 
Blade, bowing courteously. ‘Of course 
it would be a great calamity, should such 
a mistake happen! But r 

“Do you mean to suggest , 
asked the ruddy Hawke, with his eyes 
bolting almost out of their sockets, and 
flaming like live coals. 

“Nay, sir, I suggest nothing. You 
will, I am sure, take care to avoid such 
an event,” replied Blade, with the soft- 
ness that sets one’s teeth on edge, like 
the touch of satin. 

“You dare to insinuate that I am 
afraid!” roared Hawke, half drawing 
his sword. In truth, like the king of 
old, he feared God little and man not at 
all. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” expostulated 
the Governor’s secretary, appearing 
through the window. 

“We are merely illustrating a point of 
drill,” said Blade, showing his teeth with 
an unpleasant smile. 

“ Quite so, quite so. 
fretting for partners.” 

“ And we for the ladies.” 

So, after a polite contest in yielding 
precedence, the brawlers went smilingly 
within. For the rest of the ball they 
vied with each other in amiability ; and 
if anything more was said about the 
duels, it was in such daintily-hidden 
phrases that no one detected the allusions. 
This mutual forbearance lasted right up 
to the time when they went to sea; and 
the magnanimity of the officers in for- 
getting their notorious feud when allied 
upon His Majesty’s service was a common 
theme of admiration to the colonials. 

Nevertheless, they persuaded the new 
Admiral to let them make sure of the 
enemy by, sailing round the island in 
opposite’ directions, though their fool- 
hardiness in going single-handed moved 
everyone to astonishment; for at least 
two of the pirate vessels were as large, 
and as well armed, as those of His 
Majesty. But the captains laughed such 
fears to scorn. 


But our ladies are 
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Blade drew his.sword suddenly and snapped it across his knee. 


“They are but a mixed rabble of every 
nation under the sun,” said Blade. 

“Please God to put two or three of 
them round me,” observed Hawke piously, 
“and I'll account for the lot.” 

Blade even carried his folly to the 
extent of landing two guns, on account 
of defects which the Master Gunner 
ashore failed to discover, and of propos- 


ing to leave ten menbehind. “They are 
in indifferent health,” said he, “and it is 
but fair that Hawke and I should over- 
come the pirates on equal terms.” 

The men, however, declared that they 
were fit, and the little middy, Blade’s 
favourite, who was to stay in charge, 
cried like a girl. “There be four or five 
of our men, please, sir, that be related by 
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marriage to those in the Lark, and 
always side with them. Maybe they 
would be willing to be shipped in her, 
and make us square.” And so it was 
arranged; for, as Tom Adams, the car- 
penter’s mate of the Tamarind, said: 
“If there’s going to be a fight, they may 
as well be in it, if so be as it’s with the 
pirates, or ” here he winked, and the 
others winked too, but no one said any- 
thing. 

When the time of departure arrived, 
the adieux of the two captains were full 
of fine courtesy. 

“May you meet a foe worthy of your 
courage and reputation, sir! ” said Blade. 
“ T could almost wish myself a Frenchman 
to encounter such an opponent! ” 

“ Sir, | wish you the same good fortune, 
and congratulate your adversary on 
meeting so gallant a captain and 
crew!” 

Thus, bowing deeply—and their follow- 
ings bowing, too—they stepped into their 
boats, and were rowed off to the ships. 
Soon the sailors began their hoarse songs 
at the capstans, whilst others climbed 
the riggings and let the white sails shake 
themselves out of their furls, first flapping 
a little, and then swelling out with a 
bellyful of the fresh wind as the anchors 
came up and the ships got slowly under 
way—one to the east, and one to the 
west, to fight the pirates, if such they 
should find. 

The Tamarind, which sailed to the 
east, had the best of the breeze, and 
made quick headway. But the coast 
upon that side of the island ran in and 
out like a baby’s pencillings upon a 
slate, making capricious little bays and 
long, winding creeks that turned sudden 
corners and looked back at themselves 
here and there through the trees. 

Lest a pirate vessel should be hiding 
in them behind the screen of foliage, 
perhaps hauled up to clean its bottom 
from barnacles and long clinging sea- 
weeds that hold aship back like a brake ; 
perhaps lurking with guns crammed to 
the muzzle, and savage, drunken-eyed 
gunners all expectant; perhaps empty 
and abandoned in favour of a larger and 
fleeter prize—lest any of these things 
should be, it was necessary to enter each 
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inlet which drew water enough to admit 
them, whilst the shallower waters were 
searched at night by the boats, with oars 
muffled in the rowlocks, and eager, 
whispering crews. 

When four days had passed they came 
to the unbroken coast, but still they 
lingered. Upon the fifth afternoon a 
sharp-eyed sailor from the mast-head 
saw the tops of a ship many miles away, 
and judged them to belong to a fighting 
vessel of their own size. So when the 
night came up, dull and dark beyond the 
night of those parts (the moon being 
new and the air misty), they clapped on 
full sail and sped towards the unknown 
foe. 

The cooks served out an extra meal, 
and the captain called all hands aft toa 
special allowance of rum. ‘“ Maybe, my 
lads,’’ said he, “some of us will never 
need another dram. We're all ready to 
chance that, so I needn’t tell you any- 
thing about honour and glory, or such 
like. WhatI want to say is this: We've 
had our little differences. Sometimes 
I’ve angered you, and sometimes you've 
angered me. But we've always stood 
by one another and fought like men, and 
we're going to do it again to-night. 
Here’s a good health; and God bless you 
all!” 

After this oration the captain drained 
his own pannikin from the rum tub, and 
the men gave a hoarse, whispered cheer. 
Then they ground their swords and 
loaded their guns, and each went to his 
place. Some laughed, and some jested. 
Some gave messages, and told of tokens 
for a far-off Poll or Bess. A few played 
at all-fours by the glimmer of a rush- 
light in a lantern. ‘ We're not likely to 
get a game up aloft, or down below, 
whichever it may be,” said one red-faced 
sailor who made the experiment before 
morning. But mostly they were silent, 
until half an hour later the look-out 
man called “Sail ahead!” Cards, 
tokens, alt superfluities vanished, and 
every man in an instant was brisk and 
alert, as a vessel of about their own size, 
looking large and phantom-like in the 
night haze, seemed to spring almost on 
top of them out of the dark. 

“Hard a-port!” cried the captain. 
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They took his weapons from him. 
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“‘Stand ready for a broadside!” com- 
manded the next officer. 

At the same moment the stranger 
turned a little the other way, so that the 
vessels passed side by side, close enough 
to see the half-naked figures on deck and 
catch the glint of bare swords here and 
there by the flash of a lantern. “The 
Lark,” whispered one man to another, 
with a fierce thrill of excitement, and 
the gunners waited anxiously for the 
signal. 

“Shall we let go?” asked the first 
lieutenant. 

But Blade shook his head. “ Not first,” 
said he, decidedly. So the order was 
passed down below. “Wait till they 
fire: then let fly, every man whose gun 
bears on them.” 

Suddenly, as if the mouth of hell had 
opened, the stranger belched forth thun- 
der, and smoke, and flame; and a storm 
of shot tore the Tamarind from side to 
side, leaving tracks of mangled flesh 
and blood. “Fire!” called the first 
lieutenant; but before he had spoken 
the answering torrent had sprung forth. 
Then the ships swung slowly away from 
each other, like monsters of the deep, 
crouching back for another spring, with 
torn limbs and dripping blood. 

This time, Blade, who, although a 
dandy on shore, was the equal of any 
man afloat in seamanship, gained a great 
advantage, outmanceuvring his enemy, 
and bringing his broadside to bear right 
across her stern, so as to rake her from 
head to foot as he passed, and leave a 
longer trail of slaughter. The hush in 
her cheering was sufficient proof how 
effectively this had been done. Then, 
swinging dexterously away from the 
answering broadside, he countered upon 
the other side, men running eagerly 
across the decks to replace the vacancies 
at the guns. Nowseveral of the enemy’s 
guns failed to answer, and, as the fight 
went on, it became evident that the 
Tamarind was outplaying her opponent 
at every turn. 

First one mast and then another was 
shot over, and at length the vessel heeled 
so heavily that the few guns which were 
still replying shot harmlessly in the air. 

“God forgive us, captain,” cried the 
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first lieutenant, hoarsely—he was lying 
on the-deck with half a leg shot away— 
“it’s enough.” And Blade, who had 
grown very white, cried out in a broken 
voice, “Stop firing, and get out the boats! 
She’s going down!” 

But the boats readiest for use were 
shattered, and as they were getting the 
others’ free, their opponent suddenly 
listed over, two or three of her guns 
firing a last derisive shot as she went. 
There was a mighty rush and swirl of 
the water, a few hoarse cries, a few 
reckless cheers, and then—quiet. 

The men of the Tamarind sat down— 
those who were left—on their guns or on 
the deck, with eyes averted from the 
slain around them. The officers buried 
their faces in their hands, save the 
youngest middy, who lay quiet and for 
ever still, with a handkerchief over his 
handsome, boyish face. No sound was 
heard for some time save a fearful cry 
from some poor wretch in the cockpit. At 
last Blade drew his sword suddenly, and 
snapped it across his knee. “I am a 
disgraced man!” he cried with the voice 
of one gone mad. “May Heaven curse 
us all!” 

But Heaven, which blesses or curses us 
not as we call, for answer sent up the 
rising sun, and the morning light upon 
the waters streaked with red, upon the 
long green coast, upon the silver stretches 
of sand, upon a lonely vessel short of a 
mast, sailing slowly along three miles 
away! And the first lieutenant, pulling 
himself up to look through the porthole, 
cried like a child. “It wasn’t the Lark ; 
God forgive us all!” Then he sank into 
a swoon from loss of blood, and was 
mercifully unconscious in the surgeon’s 
hands. 

Now, the Lark, when she sailed to the 
west, had to beat up against heavy head 
winds, and so made but slow progress. 
For nearly five days nothing broke the 
monotony of the dead struggle against 
the elements but the differences in the 
sea, which changes like the ever-changing 
feminine, and the varied panorama of 
the clouds in the sky. For the rest there 
was one hut like another hut upon the 
low stretch of shore like another low 
stretch of shore. Yet, when the fifth day 
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came, the men were kept constantly 
under arms, and ere nightfall they caught 
a glimpse of a fighting ship in the dis- 
tance. Next, through the dark of the 
misty night, they saw the outline ofa 
vessel, which vanished again, and for 
hours they were chasing a shadow 
which appeared and disappeared like 
a phantom. 

Some of the elder mariners shook their 
heads and looked grave. True, they 
were out of the regular beat of Vander- 
decken and his ghostly crew, but what 
were a few thousand miles of sea to such 
a craft? And round that side of the 
island were sunken reefs and seething 
shoals, where an unsubstantial eremy 
might sail and lure them to destruction. 

But the younger sailors thought of 
none of these things. There wasa vessel 
whose sailors had courted their Polls and 
Bets near these regions, by now, they 
knew. And if, in the fog and dark, they 
should come together, many an old score 
would be wiped out. So they drank 


their tots of grog, made ready their 
weapons, and whistled softly to them- 
selves. “ Flying Dutchman be d 


d!” 
said they; “in course it’s the Tamarind.” 

At length the fog lifted a trifle, and 
suddenly a big vessel rushed swiftly upon 
them from the quarter where they had 
least expected it—a substantial vessel 
that was no shadow ship, and carried no 
immaterial guns. “Stand to the guns 
below,” shouted Hawke, “and boarders 
make ready!” For he was an unscientific, 
bulldog fighter, whose plan was to lay 
hold of the foe, and take him by dint of 
naked steel. 

A hail of shots poured out upon them 
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before they were fully prepared, but 
fortunately flew so high as to do little 
damage beyond bringing down the fore- 
mast ; whilst the Lark ran close along- 
side the foe and put in a terrific broad- 
side before grappling. Then there burst 
forth a very volcano of flame, and a roar 
that challenged the heavens; for a shot 
had reached the stranger's powder maga- 
zine, and the forces of Nature, let loose 
from their thraldom, scattered the vessel 
to the four winds, and her men to the 
mercy of God. 

Those on board the Lark looked at 
one another in mute horror, and the tears 
ran down some cheeks. “ We are traitors, 
and unfit to live!” groaned Hawke; 
and they took his weapons from him lest 
he should do himself a mischief. Then 
the sudden tropical morning dawned, 
and afar in the east, with the rising sun 
glinting through her tattered sails, the 
Tamarind sailed into view. 

When the Governor sent home his 
great despatch a couple of months later, 
to announce the total suppression of 
piracy in those regions, he observed that 
this result had been achieved by means 
of the remarkably cordial co-operation 
between the captains, officers, and crews 
of the Lark and the Tamarind, which, 
after sinking separately the two most 
dangerous pirates, had joined their forces 
with marvellous success, and now wished 
to combine their prize-money in a com- 
mon fund. Such harmony, he observed, 
was equally to the advantage of the 
Service and to the credit of the captains. 
But the Admiral, newly arrived from 
home, took the credit of the co-operation 
to himself. 





** Rachel, vy don’t you come here vere it’s deep? Ve gets more for our money.’ 





THE ENTRANCE TO “ BUNGALOW LAND” BY THE NORFOLK BRIDGE. 


A SUMMER IN BUNGALOW 
TOWN. 


By GLADYS BEATTIE CROZIER. 
(Illustrated by the Author.) 


O find a holiday retreat within an 
hour and a half’s run from town, 
where an exquisite sea faces the 

rolling green downs, where lodgings are 
cheap, and there are no trippers, and 
where delightful bungalows, all white 
paint and green-covered verandahs with 
tubs of gay flowers set in little stone 
gardens within fifty yards of the sea, 
each one boasting its white flag-staff 
rigged up in nautical fashion, sounds as 
unexpected as it is delightful ; and just 
such a halcyon spot is Bungalow Town, 
Shoreham. Nothing could be more 
delightful than the quiet, freedom, and 
brightness of the pleasant out-of-door 
life one leads there. The bathing is 
excellent, and a charming old fisherman 
—who also sells one delicious lobsters— 
for a small consideration is delighted to 
row little parties of bathers out in his 
boat for a swim in the early morning, 
with the result that before mid-day every 
other verandah railing is gay with rain- 
bow-coloured bathing garments hanging 
out to dry in the sun. 

The small town of Shoreham is 


half-a-mile away, and separated from 
“Bungalow Land” by a wide strip of 
water—the mouth of the river Adur— 
over which a past Duke of Norfolk built 
the beautiful Norfolk Bridge which is 


shown in the illustration. This strip of 
water forms an excellent little harbour- 
age for small boats, and is extremely 
picturesque to boot, more especially at 
high tide, when the dancing water carries 
numberless tiny sailing craft, kept chiefly 
for racing purposes, on its sparkling 
surface, the white and brown sails 
making delicious long rippling reflections, 
and as a background the quaint old 
Shoreham houses, some of them painted 
with a wash of faded pink and green in 
foreign fashion, rising up behind. 

It is here that the regatta is held, and 
boatmen are delighted to lend visitors 
smart little sailing boats for a small 
consideration in order to join in the fun, 
whilst for the less enterprising the bridge 
forms a splendid vantage ground from 
which to watch the racing. Then as 
twilight falls a boat-load of pretty young 
damsels, clad as last year, “2 /a Japanese ” 
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—for instance, in a broad-beamed fishing 
boat beautifully decorated with flags 
and long wreaths of paper roses, and 
illuminated with Japanese lanterns and 
fairy lights of every imaginable colour— 
will make their way along the harbour’s 
edge to sing part-songs and glees which 
carry far over the water in the most 
delightful fashion, and incidentally, per- 
chance, to collect contributions for the 
local lifeboat fund. 

The only kind of castle which the 
average individual has ever had time or 
opportunity to build is either a “sand 
castle” or a “castle in the air,” two 
makes of edifice whose charms are only 
equalled by their extreme ephemerality. 
Only the millionaire, we say, can afford 
nowadays to build a real stone and 
mortar castle. A visit to Bungalow Town 
reveals the fact that given a hundred 
yards or so of beach and a sum of money 
ranging from £200 to £1,000, and one 
there can build just exactly the sort of 
dwelling that one has always longed 
for, from a fisherman’s cottage, or a 
yacht on land, to a “Queen Anne” 
mansion, or a veritable castle with 
high turret tower and battlements com- 
plete. Examples of each and all of 
these are to be met with along the 
Shoreham beach. Indeed the variety of 
edifices rivals those of Bar Harbour itself, 
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where tiny huts, and palaces built in 
Renaissance style literally jostle one 
another shoulder to shoulder—for grounds 
or even gardens are not—with highly 
startling result. 

A stroll along the Shoreham beach 
provides the new arrival with a 
very similar thrill, and after examin- 
ing one stately and enterprising edifice 
after another, he quickly comes to the 
conclusion that each “ beach-dweller” 
has been his own architect; and if 
there be a spark of the “eternal child” 
left in him, finds himself suddenly seized 
with a lively desire to build a beach- 
castle wherein to spend week-ends and 
holiday seasons without delay. 

First in importance, doubtless, comes 
the splendid castle depicted in the 
illustration, in which the designer’s 
imagination has run riot, for, besides a 
tower and battlements, it boasts a beauti- 
ful conservatory, a sort of American out- 
door “summer parlour,” raised a whole 
storey off the beach, so that from it one 
obtains a ,beautiful view, whilst over 
one end’ a cool green awning can be 
stretched at pleasure, a high flag-staff 
and a set of decorative life-buoys com- 
pleting the picture; whilst rumour de- 
clares over a thousand pounds to have 
been spent upon its manufacture, which 
has obviously been a labour of love. 
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Near by comes a wonderful mansion 
decorated in the “Queen Anne” style, 
with dark wood cross-beams and a 
painted corrugated-iron roof. A very 
ship-shape edifice is this, enclosed in a 
white-painted wooden fence, whilst trim 
hanging baskets of flowers deck the front 
of the covered verandah, lending a wel- 
come dash of colour and making a most 
pleasing whole. 

A third extremely well-planned bunga- 
low, boasting a beautifully laid plot 
of turf, a couple of small cannon on 
white-painted carriages, flanked by tubs 
of lovely flowers, and intersected by white 
asphalt paths, the whole surrounded by 
a substantial white paling, calls for 
much admiration from the beholder, as 
does the edifice flanking the castle, where 
a grass-laid tennis court and a long 
asphalt walk, flanked by a wide border 
of tall, close-growing seaside shrubs, 
gives a grateful air of greenness which 
is as a rule completely lacking on a 
beach. 

Then another highly original bungalow 
consists of a wide square hall and back 
and front verandahs, whilst at either 


corner juts out a small square room with 
a pointed roof, giving the air of a Chinese 
pagoda from which it naturally takes its 
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name, whilst a glimpse inside reveals 
the fact that its tasteful owners have 
employed charming old Chinese prints 
and draperies to carry out the whole idea. 

A line of coastguard cottages towards 
the far end of the beach have been im- 
pounded for their own use by some very 
ardent beach dwellers, amongst whom 
is no other than the famous artist Miss 
Hilda Cowham, who finds she never 
works better at her Punch drawings 
than when in her tiny cabin-like studio 
overlooking the sea, and almost within 
splashing distance of the ocean. 

Still further along the beach, towards 
Kingston and Portslade, close by the 
lighthouse at the mouth of the harbour, 
where the river Adur finally merges 
itself in the sea, stands ‘“‘ Beach Haven,” 
one of the finest and most palatial bunga- 
lows on the beach, and by the courtesy 
of the owners I have the opportunity of 
reproducing a photograph of a charming 
bungalow interior at its best. A big 
boat-house has been erected in the beach 
garden where a boat and fishing tackle 
are kept—for excellent sea-fishing is 
obtainable at the mouth of the harbour— 
besides a well-fitted carpenter's workshop 
to provide employment for restless men- 
folk on wet days. 


BUNGALOWS ARE WITHIN SPRAYING DISTANCE WHEN TIDE AND WAVES ARE HIGH. 
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The more ordinary bungalows—of 
which “Bay View” is an excellent ex- 
ample—which stretch in a scattered line 
for a couple of miles along the shore, 
and in one part in a double row, besides 
being very sunny and picturesque, are 
also very comfortable and convenient 
inside. 

They are naturally thoroughly dry and 
well built, being for the most part 
composed of disused railway carriages 
which have had the partitions taken 
away and the insides fitted up into 
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A VERY SHIP-SHAPE BUNGALOW BOASTS A FINE 


MOUNTED 


convenient bedrooms. The sleeping 
berths have been retained to effect an 
economy of space, and one sleeps in 
little white bunks raised one above the 
other, the uppermost one only to be 
attained by means of a festive ladder 
which gives the prosaic proceeding of 
“going to bed” such a holiday air to 
the music of the gentle dash and rub of 
the shingle and surf on the sea shore. 
Such a bungalow usually possesses one 
sitting-room, five or six bedrooms, a hall 
for meals, and a kitchen—for, being 
much foreshortened in the illustrations, 
the bungalows look much smaller than 
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they really are—and cost from £200 to 
£300. 

To go into further domestic details, 
I may add that fresh water is supplied 
to the bungalows at the rate of 3s. the 
half butt; and for baths sea water is 
usually used as being very healthy and 
strengthening for those who are not able 
to bathe inthe sea. Then all rain-water 
is collected in tubs, and all refuse, etc., 
is cleared away each morning by special 
sanitary inspectors, to add to the house- 
wife’s comfort. The Shoreham trades- 


PLOT OF TURF AND TWO 
CANNON. 


people call for orders every morning, and 
the postman delivers letters and parcels 
twice a day. 

Beach gardening has been raised by 
some of the beach dwellers to the level 
of a fine art, the most trim and delightful 
effects being obtained by decorative 
arrangements of big, smooth, sea-washed 
grey or white pebbles laid out in patterns 
usually leading up to a central decoration 
consisting of wide green or white painted 
tubs filled with glistening evergreens or 
hardy flowers. Pet keeping also flourishes, 
and dogs, birds, and even a pet monkey 
on a chain, sunning himself upon a 
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A STREET IN “ BUNGALOW LAND,” 


bungalow paling, were amongst the 
happiest inmates of Bungalow Land last 
time I was there. 

After an exhausting summer in town 
it was our delight to spend the day 
sitting in the verandah of a modest little 
bungalow facing the sea, with books and 
needlework, watching the children being 
taken down from the neighbouring bunga- 
lows to paddle and make sand pies, or the 
visitors to Shoreham, who usually spent 
their mornings on the beach, bathing 
from the three pre-historic machines 


which graced the sea front drawn up in 
a row just above high tide level; they 
were perfectly clean and very brightly 
painted, but here the list of their attrac- 
tions ended, for mortal man dared not 
have moved them to a spot nearer the 
sea at low tide after a glance at their 
wheels, which had so obviously been 
added for appearance sake only, not for 
use, being formed of circles cut from 
some convenient tree, and had most 
surely never gone round! For the 
accommodation they provided threepence 
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per person was the sum charged by their 
happy-go-lucky seafaring owner, when 
he happened to be on the spot, a circum- 
stance which seldom happened. 

Perhaps one of the greatest charms of 
Bungalow Town, however, is the fact 
that it is within such easy reach of one 
of the most beautiful sweeps of the 
South Downs, immortalised by Kipling’s 
poems on “Sussex,” and many a gay 
picnic takes place on sunny afternoons 
there; whilst, lying prone on the short 
flower-starred turf upon Waterworks 
Hill, half-an-hour’s stroll from the 
beach, the occasional tinkling of a 
sheep-bell or distant bark of a hard- 
working collie are the only sounds 
which break the stillness, and the 
delicious freshness of the downland air 
is invigorating as champagne. Tea 
has meanwhile been carried up in 
“pilgrims,” and what Mr. Hichens 
would call a prolonged “ orgy with 
an Etna,”—with an umbrella as wind- 
shield if the kettle prove recalcitrant— 
follows, and an hour spent lying full 
length on the grass. As the sun sinks 
lower, baskets are packed up again, and 
then for a brisk tramp over the hills 
down into one of the picturesque inland 
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villages in the “ Weald” and back over 
the hills with a glorious sunset over 
Lancing Ring, one of the most famous 
of all Sussex land-marks, to delight the 
eyes until we are home on the beach 
again, with appetites that would do 
credit to a plough-boy. 

The recently opened golf links, a mile 
or so away, have lately added a fresh 
charm to Shoreham, and are easily 
reached, for most bungalow-dwellers 
own bicycles, whilst some keep motors 
in a garage in the town, quickly reached 
by means of the ferry; and indeed the 
popularity of the links is well deserved, 
for besides being of a very sporting 
nature they are laid out up and down 
hill over a wide stretch of the downs. 

On looking at Bungalow Town from 
the green on a lovely summer morning, 
when the whole place is a-hum with 
pleasant holiday life, and every other 
bungalow overflowing with troops of 
merry sunburnt children, it is difficult 
to believe that it was only so long ago 
as 1879 that the first bungalow was 
erected. It consisted of a single railway 
carriage with an arched tin roof propped 


up off the shingle at either end by a 
couple of railway sleepers. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF A SMALL “ BEACH GARDEN.” 
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By F. C. 


From “ The Grand” Prance, on tour, to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Mona, K.G., on 
board the Yacht “ Alicia,” Cowes, I. of W. 


HEADQUARTERS ‘‘ MERRIMENT ARMY,” 
‘THEATRE Roya, Rype, I. or W., 
August 7. 


Sir,—In the first place, 1 humbly beg 
to assure your Royal Highness of the 
feelings of respect and devotion with 
which I venture to address your Royal 


Highness. Secondly, I have the honour 
to inform your Royal Highness that I 
have just taken up a strong position 
here, with a small but admirably equipped 
and well-drilled army, which is ready 
and willing at the word of command to 
march to the assault of any number of 
hearts, even at the risk of encountering 
the bursting of laughter, the file-firing 
of applause, or the volley of encores. 
Thirdly, Iam compelled by my respon- 
sible position to respectfully warn your 
Royal Highness that, on the slightest 
intimation of your Royal Highness’s 
intention to enter into an engagement 
with me and the troops which I have 
the honour of commanding, I shall 
(without further notice) attack the Alicia 
in force, board her, and (if possible) carry 
her by storm and kill all aboard with 
my new coruscations of wit. 
I am, Sir, with the deepest respect, 
Your Royal Highness’s 
Most devoted and obedient Servant, 
ARTHUR GRINWELL PRANCE, 


General Commanding-in-Chief. 


PHILIPS, 


From H.R.H. the Prince of Mona, to 
“ The Grand” Pvrance, Theatre Royal, 
Ryde. 


Yacut “ Aricra,” Cowes, Tuesday. 


The Prince of Mona has received 
General Prance’s ultimatum, and, in 
reply, begs to assure him that he is 
perfectly ready to engage the “ Merri- 
ment Army” at g P.M. to-morrow. At 
the same time the Prince considers it 
only right to inform General Prance 
that he will have to encounter, not only 
the whole of the Alicia’s available forces, 
but also an appreciable contingent which 
the Prince has impressed from other ships 
now in harbour. The Prince can promise 
the General a “ warm” reception. 


From Lady Goldmine, Steam Yacht 
“ Pomposo,” Cowes, to the Hon. Mrs. 
Bluesang, Yacht “ Alicia,” Cowes. 

August 8. 


My pEAR Mrs. BLugsanc,—You will 
be glad to hear that we are aboard the 
dear Pomposoat last. Sir Croesus insisted 
on staying in town till this morning, 
owing to that tiresome Egyptian busi- 
ness, and I positively dreaded the arrival 
of the post. He was quite capable of 
giving up the regatta-week altogether, 
and I couldn’t very well commission the 
Pomposo without him, could I, dear? 
You see Iam quite a sailor already. | 
suppose it is the result of being on salt 
water, though we are safe at anchor now, 
and sleep on shore, of course. But I am 
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forgetting the object of my letter. Will 
you lunch with us to-morrow, at 1.30, 
aboard? I’m afraid you won’t get any- 
thing much better than an able seaman’s 
vations (“ junk” and “six-water grog,” 
perhaps, though what that is I don’t 
know, “jolly tar” though I am), but I’m 
sure you won’t mind “roughing it” for 
once. Our own party is only ten or 
twelve, and I have not sent out many 
cards, so we shall be quite “en famille.” 

R.S.V.P. by the pinnace. I was just 
going to put “ bearer”! 

Ever yours, 
ANGELINA GOLDMINE. 


P.S.—I have just heard, by the mevest 
chance, that “‘ The Grand” Prance is to 
sing to the Prince to-morrow night. I 
hear he is excruciatingly funny. I do so 
long tohear him. Ofcourse, I have never 
had the chance. I have been taken once, 
with a deep veil on, to the Eldorado; 
but the Corinthian Saloon and the 
Alcazar are, alas! impossible. And to 
think that a word from you to the sweet 
Princess would enable me to hear Prance! 
And aboard the Alicia, too! 


From the Hon. Mrs. Bluesang to Lady 
Goldmine. 


Yacut “ Aticia,” August 8, 


Dear Lapy GotpminE,—I am sorry to 
be unable to accept your kind invitation 
to lunch, as just at present my time is 
not my own. A few intimate friends of 
the Prince dine on board to-morrow ; 
and there is, I believe, to bea little music 
on deck afterwards. Beyond this, 1 know 
nothing about H.R.H.’s arrangements. 

Very truly yours, 
ETHEL BLUESANG. 


From Orlando Kean Macready Kemble 
Fitz-Ranter, of the Theatre Royal, Ports- 
mouth, to H.R.H. the Prince of Mona, 
K.G., on board the Yacht “ Alicia,” 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

August 10. 


May it please your Royal Highness, 
S1r,—It has come to my ears, through 
sources which I deem to be sufficiently 
trustworthy, that, but yestere’en, a person 
calling himself “ The Grand” Prance had 
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the inestimable honour of going through 
his performance before your Royal High- 
ness and a distinguished circle of your 
Royal Highness’s “ most familiar friends.” 
Although, owing to the underhand 
machinations of a cowardly clique, I have 
as yet been debarred from the privilege of 
appearing before your Royal Highness on 
the boards of “Old Drury,” the nightly 
and enthusiastic approbation of an ap- 
preciative although provincial audience, 
and the many laudatory critiques which 
I herewith am bold enough to enclose, 
encourage me to hope that your Royal 
Highness, in your capacity of the most 
august as well as most enlightened patron 
of the Drama whom old England can 
boast, will deign to command the at- 
tendance of the most humble of “ Her 
Majesty’s Servants” on board the Alicia, 
when he will do his utmost to prove 
that there are still professors of the his- 
trionic art among us capable of inter- 
preting the mind of the Divine Bard, 
although they may not be assisted by 
unlimited capital or gifted with an indis- 
tinct utterance and a shambling gait. 
I am, Sir, &c. &c. &c., 
Orvanpo Kean Macreapy KEMBLE 
Fitz-RanTeER. 


P.S.—I may add that my motives in 
addressing your Royal Highness are 
entirely disinterested. Ishould not dream 
of making any charge, however small, for 
my humble services. 


From A. Manuensis, Esq., Private Secre- 
tary to the Prince of Mona, to O. K. M. 
K. Fitz-Ranter, Esq. 


Yacut “ Aricia,” August 10. 
Sir,—I am commanded by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Mona to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter. H.R.H. has no 
occasion for the services you are good 

enough to offer. 
I am, Sir, &c. &c., 
A. MANUENSIS. 


From Sir Simon Loborn, Bart., Yacht 
“‘ Nouvelor,” Ryde, to the Viscountess 
Cheltenham, Gardenia Cottage, Cowes. 

August 8. 


My pear Lapy CHELTENHAM, — You 
went into such fits of laughter when we 
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“our too funny letter was handed to me just as we were embarking for 
the ‘ Alicia,’” 


No. 53. August, 1907. 
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had our little conversation at the garden 
party yesterday that I am afraid you 
thought I was joking. It certainly is 
laughable that a man of my means should 
anticipate any difficulty in being elected 
to the R.Y.S. But, then, you see, the old 
fogies who work the oracle there knew 
my father, who, I am ashamed to say, 
was once a navvy, and they can’t forget 
it, although I have done everything that 
a lavish expenditure can do to efface the 
stigma upon our escutcheon. 

Now, I have set my mind upon getting 
into the R.Y.S. and I don’t care what it 
costs me. I have been duly presented to 
the Prince of Mona, and have met him 
once or twice in a friendly way at garden 
parties and smoking concerts. 

So, you see that, if my name happened 
to crop up in your next conversation with 
H.R.H., and you happened to say that a 
man who owns a steam yacht of 700 tons, 
a schooner of 300, and a 20-ton cutter 
(besides being real good company) ought 
to belong to the Squadron, it is very 
likely that H.R.H. might back me at the 
election next week. No one, however 
austere, could refuse you anything, I am 
sure; not even if you were to tell a 
fellow that life was very expensive, and 
duns very troublesome, and a friend's 
help very welcome. I know J should be 
too happy to receive any such confidence 
from Lady C., and to prove myself 
worthy of it by prompt action and strict 
secrecy. 


Yours always sincerely, 
Simon LoBorn. 


From Lady Cheltenham to Sir Simon 
Loborn, Bart. 
GARDENIA CoTTaGE, CowEs, 
August 9. 

Dear Sir Simon,—Your too funny letter 
was handed to me just as my husband 
and I were embarking for the Alicia. Of 
course, I took it as it was meant—one 
of your amusing practical jokes—and 
laughed so much all the way that Lord 
Cheltenham (from whom, of course, I 
have no secret) insisted on sharing the fun. 
Well, he laughed a good deal, and then 
showed it to the Prince, who also laughed 
a good deal. But they both agreed that 


the Squadron was too “fogey” for a 
person of your infinite humour. And then 
they made me read it aloud, and we all 
roared with laughter. You will be glad 
to hear that the Princess was particularly 
amused, and suggested that you should 
take it to the Mediterranean Fleet, and 
make them all laugh out there. Iamstill 
laughing, so that I can hardly hold my 
pen. 
Yours, in fits, 
BLANCHE CHELTENHAM. 


P.S.—You will be pleased to know that 
my husband is still quite able to continue 
my pittance of £5000 a year. 


From Hercules QO. Goahed, Yacht “ Pride 
of Columbia,” Cowes, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Mona, K.G. 


August 8. 


Sir,—Some twenty years ago you were 
riding out with a party in the environs 
of New York. You stopped a few miles 
from the city and allowed a shabby young 
man to hold your horse while you got 
down to take a look round at the pros- 
pect. You kind of took to that young 
man’s face; and when he told you he 
was walking to New York to make his 
fortune, you gave him a silver dollar. 
That shabby young man marked it, and 
invested it on condition that the identical 
coin should be handed back to him if 
successful. He was. He has kept that 
dollar ever since. It is now mounted in 
diamonds, and will descend to his family 
as a heirloom. 

I am that shabby young man; and 
your dollar has brought me millions. 
That is, your dollar, my brains, and God's 
blessing. 

Now, I feel sort of nervous writing to 
a future Emperor and King. I’m not 
posted in the etiquette of the British 
Court. But I want you, more’n I ever 
wanted anything, to visit your Dollar, 
where it hangs in my state cabin. If I 
could see you there, and shake you by the 
hand, and look at that Dollar meantime, 
it would make me happy. 

If it can’t be done, I should value the 
cartes of yourself, your consort, and your 
children. You are a great prince, and I 
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am a plain man, but there can’t be very daughters. The Prince will be happy to 
much harm in my saying, “God bless visit the Dollar to-morrow morning at 
you!” eleven o’clock. 
Hercutes Q. GoAHED. 
Notice Board at R.Y.S. Castle, Cowes. 


} M Hercul ; 
From the oO ene hg evcules O it ie lite 


Yacut “Arica,” Tuesday Evening. Hercules QO. Goahed, Esq., New York 
The Prince of Mona has received Mr. Yacht Club, schooner yacht Pride of 
Goahed’s letter with much satisfaction. Columbia. 
He encloses the latest photographs of Proposed by H.R.H. the Commodore. 
himself, the Princess, and his sons and Seconded by Lord Cheltenham. 


MY LITTLE LOVE. 


By GERTRUDE DONALDSON. 


Y little one’s eyes are as blue as the sea, 
They are blue as the skies above ; 
Her lips coral red, teeth white as the 
pearls, 
And her voice speaks the language of love. 


Tiny feet flying swift, where the incoming tide 
Breaks, light as the wind-driven spray ; 
When in foam-flakes 'tis swept from the crests of 
the waves 
Into mist, as it drifts o’er the bay. 


Her laugh, so seductive, is silvery sweet ; 
Her smile’s like the sunshine, ere clouds come 
between ; 
She’s a creature of impulse, of whims and of 
fancies, 


A sprite most bewitching, my fairy, my queen. 


Over the Ocean of Life may she sail onward 
happily, 
And God’s angels guard her from storm ever- 
more ; 


Until safe from the turmoil of tempest, or ship- 
wreck, 


My litue love rests on Eternity’s shore. 





““ MISS HOOK OF HOLLAND.” 


Drawing by Charles E, Dawson. 





FRIESLAND’S PLACID WAYS. 


HAT three vagabonds saw and 

did in Friesland is what any- 

body may see and do, provided 

they take the vagabonds’ way of doing it. 
And a very entertaining way it seems to 
have been, a way that will, I fancy, com- 
mend itself to so many seekers after an 
original form of holiday-touring that I 
am persuaded the Frieslanders will 
speedily become much less curious about 
the habits and appearance of strangers 
sojourning in their land. For our vaga- 
bonds found themselves, in every town or 
village they ventured to explore in that 
little-visited part of Holland, objects of 
so deep an interest that the crowds, 
especially of children, who waylaid them 
on landing and dogged their footsteps 
after, became rather oppressive and 


exasperating, passing the bounds of 
simple hospitality and yet not rising to 
the dignity of a public reception. These 
eccentricities, however, are apt to pass 
away with increasing familiarity. Time 


was when an Oriental in his native garb 
would be almost mobbed in any part of 
London but the East End. It is not a 
matter of manners anywhere, but of use. 
However—to start at the beginning— 
what was original in this special journey 
to give it its flavour of uniqueness? 
That it was unique in a sense we 
may take for granted, since one of the 
vagabonds has written a book about it.* 
It is a book of plain and unaffected 
narrative of a journey by boat, a little 
Dutch yacht, “broad in the beam, 
drawing two feet only, with big lee- 
boards, attached to the sides like wings, 
her rig consisting of a mainsail with a 
curiously curved gaff, and a big foresail,” 
in short a Booier. She had a fine well, a 
small cabin, and quarters forward for 
skipper and assistant, and for cooking. 
In this craft our adventurers set forth 
from Stavoren, on the east coast of the 
Zuyder-Zee, and threaded the rivers and 
* “Three Vagabonds in Friesland.” By H. F. 


Tomalin. Photographs by Arthur Marshall, 
A.R.LB.A, London: Adams Brothers, 


canals and meers of that much-watered 
district of Holland known as Friesland, a 
district somewhat akin to our own 
Broads, but with larger rivers and inland 
lakes, and all so connected up by cut- 
waterways where necessary that a 
voyage of several days may be taken ina 
sailing boat, working its way in and out 
of meer after meer and never repeating 
itself like a tiresome chatterer, but 
always bringing the traveller to fresh 
scenes and, incidentally, unsatiated 
hordes of wondering natives. 

But before going any further, it ought 
to be said that the book is beautifully 
and richly illustrated,chiefly by half-tone 
reproductions of photographs taken by 
one of the three vagabonds, and one who 
is manifestly an artist in this by-no- 
means simple art of photography. It is 
rare, indeed, to see a collection of photo- 
graphs of such uniform excellence as are 
those reproduced in this volume. Some 
of them accompany this article, and from 
them some impression may be gained of 
the quaintness of scene and incident that 
meets the voyager in the waterways of 
Friesland. 

Given fair weather and a steady breeze, 
can any more interesting way of spending 
a holiday be imagined than to sail 
leisurely by winding rivers and lakes 
through an unfamiliar land amongst a 
people of comparatively primitive ways 
of thought, where a simple life abounds. 
Avoiding on the one hand the monotony 
of a long sea voyage, and on the other 
the dust of high roads or the noise and 
dirt of the railway, the traveller glides 
peacefully and restfully from point to 
point of his itinerary; never quite out of 
sight of land, and for most of the way 
within practical touch with it; a con- 
stantly varying landscape and always 
the prospect of arriving shortly at some 
new town or village with its timbered 
quay front, its diminutive cottages, its 
shaded footpaths and inquisitive popula- 
tion. Here, for example, we are ap- 
proaching Ijlst. ‘“‘The waterway forms 
the high-street. Both the banks are lined 
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with a row of trimmed limes. Under them 
runs a brick path and, beyond, a con- 
tinuous row of quaint little cottages. In 
front of each cottage, between the trees 
and the water's edge, is a corresponding 
garden. Everything is miniature—cot- 
tages, gardens, bricks, trees, bridges, 
and everything with its note of colour in 
the morning sunshine. Dear old ladies 
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atmosphere of its own, just as further 
south the tiny island of Marken has its 
distinctive features totally apart from 
those of Volendam, two miles away, 
and Volendam again from those of any 
other village in Holland. The reason is 
probably to be found in the simple and 
primitive nature of the people, who work 
on the land or the water within well- 


THE “‘MARIE’’ MOORED AT IjLST. 


kneel at the water’s edge washing tubs 
or scrubbing pots. They are for ever 
cleaning, and it is part of the game in 
this odd little country that everything is 
washed most astoundingly clean in 
water which is usually most astound- 
ingly dirty.” But even the villages 
have each their special characteristics ; 
they are not all monotonously alike. 
“Each village we came to,” we 
read, “seemed to have developed an 


defined areas, beyond which they rarely 
venture.” 

Now and again an imposing and 
important town marks the end of a 


day’s journey—a town that from 
historical association or its antiquity 
invites to a few hours’ stay and a 
closer inspection. Such is Leeuwarden, 
with its beautiful towers and splendid 
collection of old Delft china in the 
Museum, its fine Gothic Oude Hof, “ one 
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of the most ancient and interesting struc- 
tures of its kind in Friesland,” from the 
tower of which a particularly noble view 
is to be had. Our chroniclermakesespecial 
mention also of the fact that in one of 
the shops of Leeuwarden he noticed pho- 
tographs of Miss Gertie Millar and Miss 
Marie Studholme, a sign that the Leeu- 
wardeners have something besides a sneer 
for the very modern—when it is pretty. 


INTERIOR 
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ways, shaded with trees and, behind 
them, a line of delightful old houses. 
We tied our boat to a post in the middle 
of the deserted street. The local police- 
man stood watching us, the only sign of 
life besides ourselves. At once we pro- 
ceeded to more nearly examine the 
buildings, which are most interesting. 
There are several eighteenth-century 


houses and a particularly fine seventeenth- 


OF A DUTCH COTTAGE, 


The Student. 


Another old town that invited in- 
spection from our tourists was Sloten. 
As they passed through it on their 
Booiey “it looked so cool and tranquil 
that we hastened to tie up at the corner 
where the river turned again into the 
straight, after its detour round the town. 
We rowed back through the old bridge 
and found ourselves at once in the 
middle of Sloten. On either side rose 
brick walls, with little flights of steps 
leading down to the water, broad path- 


century specimen, with excellent brick 
decoration and metalwork. Next door 
stands a smaller house, with the date 
* 1694,’ across the front, in iron figures of 
simple design. We had evidently lighted 
on another of the old Dutch towns which 
were alive with prosperous merchants in 
the days when Holland was famous over 
the seas.” 

And when in this fascinating journey 
the voyager is not inspecting the toy 
villages or the ancient towns on his route, 
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he is gliding through broad seas and past 
processions of / jalks—the common cargo 
boats of the country—some laden with 
the round Dutch cheeses destined for all 
the markets of the world, and some piled 
high with blocks of peat, destined only for 
native consumption; the skipper-owner 
in charge, his daughter, perchance, at the 
helm ; his wife, it may be, hanging out 
the family wash or cooking the family 
dinner ; something akin, it will be per- 
ceived, to the domestic economy on our 
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turb the peace of the poorest sailor, aud 
for exercise an occasional turn at a tow 
rope when the wind does not serve in a 
narrow channel, or a swim in the waters 
of one of the meers. Provender seems to 
be a some what difficult matter to compass 
with entire satisfaction in Friesland, but 
adaptable spirits in genuine search of 
fresh fields are prepared to forego the 
luxuries of home life. Good fresh meat 


appears somewhat scarce, but there is 
always the hygienic and stimulating 


AT TERHORNE, 


own canal barges. Provided, as nearly 
all Friesland is, with these connected 
and ramifying waterways, the greater 
part of the transport of the country is 
carried on by boats, which are built 
shallow and broad to suit the shallow 
waters on which they ply. 

Life on such a boat as the Marie, 
on which our self-styled “ vagabonds ” 
voyaged, is much the same as life on a 
similar craft would be on our Norfolk 
Broads. Out in the open air all day, 
meals in the tiny cabin, where also there 
is room enough for our small party to 
sleep at night. No rough waters to dis- 


substitute of eggs—meat in esse at all 
events, though the three vagabonds 
occasionally longed for a dietary change, 
for the book of the scribe is dotted with 
reflections like these : ‘“‘ We got more tired 
of the Friesland children than of anything 
—except eggs.” “ Back to the boat for 
lunch. Peas, potatoes, eggs, cheese and 
currant’ bread. ... We were already 
getting tired of eggs.” “Supper of eggs 
and cheese, ‘for a change,’ as the printer 
said with gentle irony.” Well, there are 
worse things than this dietary—eggs for 
a foundation, vegetables for a corrective, 
milk, bread, butter and cheese to be got 
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anywhere en voute—no risk of starvation 
in that menu, and, if it does get mono- 
tonous ina week’s time, such a voyage 
does not last interminably, and it is not 
amiss to have an attractive bait to tempt 
us back again to our accustomed haunts. 
Besides this, the tourist, wherever he 
may be, should be prepared, like the 
mountain climber, to accept scenery as 
some compensation for short or mono- 
tonous rations, and from many rapturous 
descriptions in “ Three Vagabonds in 
Friesland,” it is evident that this was a 
very considerable item in the sum total 
of their enjoyment. The sunrises and 
sunsets over the level waters and equally 
level lands, where at all times the horizon 
stretches far into the distance ; the beau- 
tiful twilights, with sky 
so clear that darkness 
comes only with mid- 
night ; thealmost Oriental 
sense of colour and form 
that characterises the 
architecture; the gaily- 
painted crafts that rest in 
the tiny harbours or meet 
the traveller on every 
stream and lake ; the glori- 
ous moonlight nights ; the 
solitary windmill  sil- 
houetted against a crim- 
son sunset; the flight of 
wild-fowl across the silent 
waters; a far distant 
church tower rising seem- 
ingly out of the placid 
lake; the light on the 
meers passing through 
every gradient of tone 
from pearly-gray in sun- 
shine to sombre brown 
under a storm-cloud — 
there is no lack, seemingly, 
of appeals to a fine artis- 
tic sense of colour and to 
the sensitive imagination 
of the poet. 
Friesland, too, shares 
with the whole of Holland 
a wealth of historic 
interest. It is a_ tiny 
country, but has achieved 
miracles in its time both 
n warlike and in com- 
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mercial adventure. In the days when 
the unknown and mysterious spaces 
of the Western hemisphere were inviting 
the hardy and courageous spirits of all 
Europe to search for wealth and fame 
beyond the Atlantic, Holland took its 
full share in the risks and hardships of 
distant voyages, and her merchant ships 
were among the first and the most per- 
sistent in founding a commerce that 
brought riches and renown to the mother- 
land. In the sixteenth, seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries the Dutch fleets more 
than once swept the seas; they sailed 
triumphantly up the Thames, landed an 
army on our coast, fought Spain and 
France, wrestled valiantly with England 
for naval supremacy, established many 
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A VILLAGE QUAY IN FRIESLAND. 
Water Reflections. 


a colony, gave a king to Great Britain, 
and in every way played a great part in 
the tumultuous history of Europe. And 
all the time they were waging a costly 
and desperate fight with the relentless 
North Sea to preserve their very territory 
from the encroachments of the ever 
hungry waters. 

And what about the cost of such a trip 
as this which we have been hurriedly 
summarising from Mr. Tomalin’s interest- 
ing book. It is all set forth in detail for 
the information of the curious, but we 
may say in brief that it will amount, all 
told, to less than one pound a day for 
each traveller. A boat to hold four, 
with a skipper and boy to work it, costs 
six pounds a week. Food must be pro- 
vided for crew and passengers and there 
are the small incidental expenses, bridge 
tolls, tips, meals on shore at hotels and 
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restaurants; but there 
is little temptation to 
spendmoney. Theesti- 
mate of a pound a day 
per person is more than 
ample for the entire 
cost ftom boarding the 
train at London to the 
moment of reaching 
home again after the 
trip. Flannels for the 
boat life anda change 
into “store clothes ” 
for the shore are all the 
outer garments one 
requires, but the voy- 
ager should be pre- 
pared in the matter 
of underclothing for 
changes of tempera- 
ture. 

And finally, may 
everyone who is 
tempted to follow in the 
footsteps of the “ Three 
Vagabonds” be able to 
say at the end of his 
travels in Friesland, as 
they have said :— 

“The memories of 
the quiet heatheries 
and the bloomy skies, 
thesoft green meadows 
and the shimmery 
meers of Friesland will abide with us, 
until we revisit them, as some of the 
happiest in our vagabond-voyages.” 

And doubtless Tom Hood’s lines will 
recur to them more than once—lines as 
descriptive of Friesland towns as of 
Rotterdam : 


‘‘ Before me lie dark waters 
In broad canals and deep, 
Whereon the silver moonbeams 
Sleep, restless in their sleep. 
A sort of vulgar Venice 
Reminds me where [ am ; 
Yes, yes, you are in England, 
And I’m in Rotterdam. 


x Tall houses with quaint gables, 

Where frequent windows shine, 

And quays that lead to bridges, 
And trees in formal line ; 

And masts of spicy vessels 
From Western Surinam, 

All tell me you’re in England, 
But I’m in Rotterdam.” 








By HEBER K. DANIELS. 


XIV. 


MRS. HIPPLESTON KEEPS HOUSE. 


LL through that night I sat up 
A waiting to catch the sound of 
Jim's latch-key in the door as he 

came in; but everything was as still 
as the grave, and I dropped off to sleep 
in a chair just as I was, and didn’t 


awake till the sun was high up in 
the sky, and a hammering going on at 
the front door sufficient to have aroused 
the dead. When I opened it! see it was 
Mrs. Hippleston, and with her, too, was 
a crowd of neighbours that had got wind 
somehow of what had happened last 
night, and not seeing Jim nor me come 
out in the morning they’d reckoned 
p'thapson finding an awful tragedy inside. 

So they went away disappointed, all 
except Mrs. Hippleston, who came in 
and stopped, and had a set by the fire 
while the kettle boiled, and listened to all 
I told her about what happened last night 
and the night before that, and how I was 
situated with a home on my hands and 
not enough money to run it with, unless 
Mr. Trapley raised my wages to a full 
mechanic’s. "Cause, you see, I didn’t 
reckon on ever seeing Jim again now, on 
account of all his valuables and wearing 
clothes and settrer being gone, which | 
supposed he’d taken off with him. And 
Mrs. Hippleston, when she heard it all, 
she symp’thised with me at once, and 
said she was a widow with a pension of 


five shillings a week left her through 
Government, and old enough to be my 
great-grandmother nearly: and provid- 
ing Jim he didn’t come back in a couple 
of days she’d come over herself in the 
mornings and make the tea and set out 
the breakfast, and ’tend to the washing 
and clearing up generally, until such 
times as he did put im an appearance, 
and things got settled down for the better. 
She’d do this, she said, and a good deal 
more besides, if only for the sake of Mary 
and her mother, that had done as much 
for her many is the time when all her 
pension went in doctors and medicine, 
and she was on her beam ends so to speak. 
But she wanted the two day’s grace, she 
said, on account of Jim; ’cause she knew 
he was prejudiced against her, and if so 
be he was to meet her while she was inside 
his house, p’rhaps she mightn’t ever come 
out of it alive again. 

And I thanked her from my heart for 
what she’d promised to do, and said I'd 
write and tell Mary and her mother about 
it; and then I found I was hungry on a 
sudden, and we hunted the cupboard out, 
and the larder, and didn’t find enough to 
feed a mouse with; for it was the wrong 
end of the week, and Jim he was to have 
draw’d some money on account that very 
morning. 

And Mrs. Hippleston she was in the same 
boat along with me almost, on account of 
her pension being bespoke to the baker 
for a month through the bronsquitis, and 
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said she was living on tea now until 
she could catch up with it again. All she 
had in the world was a halfpenny she 
kept in a jar at home to keep the wolf 
out of the attic she lodged in, and of 
course that wasn’t sufficient for us two to 
have made a meal of. 

So we set to work again, and ransacked 
the whole house upside down for some 
money; and Mrs. Hippleston she found 
an old waistcoat of Jim’s that had a hole 
in the pocket, and in the lining there was 
a brand new sixpenny bit that he swore 
that I stole once ; and 1 tell you it couldn’t 
have looked lovelier to our eyes, not if 
it had been a five pound note even. 

Then Mrs. Hippleston she put on her 
bonnet and went and laid the money out 
the best she could, while I set the table, 
and sifted the cinders for coal to keep the 
fire in with. And when she came back, 
she had as much in her arms as she could 
carry, and she ’counted for the way she 
spent the money like this :— 


7 lbs. of coal on a 
; Ib. of bacon pieces . Id. 
4lb. of brown sugar... 2d. 
2 oz. of tea dust . Id, 
1 loaf of stale bread .. I}d. 
1 bundle of wood... i. 


Total, Breakfast for two... 6d. 


It must have required a deal of expe- 
rience among the cheaper markets to have 
stretched it out like that, but, then, Mrs. 
Hippleston she was a born lawyer, and 
never ‘lowed the trade to make too much 
profit out of her if she could help it, and 
Jim he used to say if so be they did, she 
took it out in the time they lost jawing 
over the prices. But, then, where was the 
odds so long as we had our fill. 

After breakfast we draw’d up to the 
fire again, and Mrs. Hippleston she told 
me all about her history, and her father’s 
and her mother’s history, and most of her 
relations thrown in betweens. 

She said she was a widow twice. Her 
first husband—the favourite one—he was 
a celebrated clown in a circus, and might 
have been alive now, and p’rhaps a 
manager, if it hadn’t been that he went 
through the wrong clock at a pantomime 
and broke his neck. And the other hus- 
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band he was employed in the Govern- 
ment ever since he was a lad, and got 
pensioned off when he was too old to 
stand about any longer ; and the Govern- 
ment it passed on half of his pension to 
her to keep and enjoy so long as she was 
alive, and she helped it out a bit by 
doing a little dressmaking and charing 
among her acquaintances when the chance 
offered. 

I could have sat listening all day to 
Mrs. Hippleston while she talked, she 
was that interesting and well informed, 
but I was fretting too much about them 
all being away, and the responsibilities 
that had come on to my shoulders, and so 
I left her washing up the breakfast things 
in the scullery with the back door ajar, 
ready to make a go for it over the garden 
wall if Jim should come in while I was 
away, and I went off down to Soho to 
see Mr. Trapley and do what I could for 
my own interests, seeing that the climax 
had come at last, and I was my own 
master now. 

Mr. Trapley he took it very serious 
about Jim having gone away, and said 
if he’d only known it in time he wouldn’t 
have given him some money on account, 
which he done only that very morning. 
He didn’t reckon on his ever coming 
back again, knowing his temper so well 
as he done all these years; in which 
case he’d have a job to replace him by 
anyone else that would study his interests 
so well as Jim done. He said, too, he 
couldn’t trust me yet to go out on a job 
as a first-class mechanic the same as he 
done Jim, ’cause I didn’t know one half 
what Jim knew about booking up time 
and materials. The risk would be an 
awful one to him at the first go off. 
“But,” says he, “I don’t wish at the 
same time to be hard on you on account 
of your general good conduct, and the 
peculiar circumstances in which you are 
placed, so perhaps after all said and 
done 1’Jl chance it,” and he raised me 
another penny an hour in my wages and 
charged me full plumber’s pay on the 
‘counts to cover all leakages, so he said. 
And he gave me some money to carry 
me on to the end of the week, and told 
me if I gave him satisfaction up to the 
end of the year, and wasn’t too honest 
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and particular about how the work was 
done, he’d raise me up to a mechanic’s 
wages. 

When I left the shop I went round to 
most of the places that Jim frequented 
when he was on the loose, to see if I 
could drop across him and persuade him 
to come back home with me; but there 
was no tidings of him nowhere—not at 
the “ High Admiral” even, so I gave up 
‘quiring any more and went straight 
home to Mrs. Hippleston, who was still 
in, and preparing for the dinner as soon 
as I brought the money. And I started 
her off on another foraging expedition 
while I sat down to write out all the 
news for Mary, to send her so soon as I 
got her address; and I hadn’t hardly 
finished when a rat-tat came to the door, 
and a letter was shoved underneath it 
addressed to me in Jim’s handwriting, 
and inside it there was nothing but a 
Postal Order for ten shillings, with “ for 
rent ” wrote on the dirty piece of emery 
paper that it was folded in. I see then 
that there was some hopes for him after 
all, and was adding the news to what 
I'd already told Mary when Mrs. Hipple- 
ston she came in loaded with parcels, 
and a letter she had fetched from her 
house which was addressed to me,and 
which came that morning from my 
sweetheart. 

It was all about us, and begging me to 
send them on the news about myself and 
Jim, and a message to Mrs. Hippleston 
about some few things they wanted, and 
ended up by saying she’d pray for me 
and Jim every night, and would be true 
to me till death parted us; and there 
was half a dozen kisses enclosed in 
crosses at the bottom of the letter. 

When I got those two letters I felt as 
if a load had been taken off my heart, 
and was ready for anything that might 
turn up, and I spent the rest of that 
evening in making preparations to stay 
in the house until further notice, and 
looked after Mary’s plants and canary, 
and sent out Mrs. Hippleston to fetch in 
all I wanted in groceries, andsettrer, for 
the next few days; and after supper 
Mrs. Hippleston she prepared the dinner 
ready for me to take to the shop in the 
morning, and then went away home, 
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leaving me alone to pass the night the 
best way I could. 


XV. 
A COUNTRY VISIT. 


FTER the two days’ grace was up, 
A and no sign of Jim having come 
back to his home again, Mrs. Hip- 
pleston she started calling twice every day 
regular to see after my meals andsettrer, 
and do all the marketing I wanted ; and at 
the end of a fortnight, when hestillstopped 
away, I persuaded her to give up her 
lodgings and come and stay permanently 
with me and keep house. And the good 
old soul she done it without a murmur; 
and the whole time she stayed with me 
I couldn’t have been better looked after, 
not by my own mother even. 

And we got on as comfortable as could 
be with my wages and her pension and 
Jim’s ten shillings for rent that came in 
as regular as a clock every Monday 
morning by the first post. But Mrs. 
Hippleston she wouldn’t take any money 
for what she done for me nohow, ’cause 
she said her pension was sufficient to 
keep her going so long as she didn’t have 
to pay no rent; and as she never lived 
on anything except tea, with p’rhaps a 
bloater now and then for a make-weight, 
I began to believe her at last, and 
thought I'd just let her have her own 
way for once. 

It was nearly a week after Whitsun- 
tide that Jim and his family left their 
home so sudden, and it was close on 
midsummer of the next year when I got 
an invite from the old man to go down 
and stop a week with them in the 
country. And I was to bring Mrs. Hip- 
pleston along with me for them to thank 
her for all she’d done for me and the old 
home. And when I read the letter I 
fairly shouted for joy, and commenced to 
dance a waltz all round the room with 
Mrs. Hippleston and the saucepan in her 
hand, till she thought I must have gone 
clean mad. 

After I'd explained it all to her, I had 
the biggest job in the world to get her to 
agree to come away with me, owing to 
her natural retiring ways, and her not 
wanting to put anyone to the expense of 
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paying her fare there and back, which, of 
course, she wasn’t able to do without 
commuting her pension for the rest of 
her natural life. So I said it was only a 
loan that she could pay back to me the 
best way she could, and that I'd be sure 
to distrain on her furniture providing I 
didn’t get the money from her. And 
that pleased her so, she agreed to come 
at once, and so I went off and begged a 
week’s holiday from Mr. Trapley, and we 
set about preparing to go. 

It was a beautiful morning in middle 
June when we locked up the house and 
set off together on our journey to see 
them that were always in our thoughts 
and conversation, day in and day out; 
and Mrs. Hippleston she looked so chirpy 
and respectable in her crépe bonnet and 
black cloak that it brought all the neigh- 
bours to the doorstep to watch her go 
by. And you never see anyone so happy 
and pleased as she was at the thoughts 
of getting out into the country ’mongst 
the flowers and trees that were now in 
their full blow, ‘cause she told me she 
hadn’t been out of London since the time 
she was a little girl and went to aschool 
treat with a label pinned to her shawl as 
a referee, in case she got lost. 

The same time she felt so lowly and 
humble-like from always being to herself 
and being looked down upon, that she’d 
liked to have gone luggage if she could, 
for fear they’d think third-class was too 
good for her and turn her out on to the 
line after we'd gone half way. 

By the time we'd got to the station 
where we were to meet Mary and her 
mother and the rest of the family, it was 
middle day, and the summer sun shining 
bright and high in the blue heavens 
above us. And I had hardly got out of 
the train, and was helping Mrs. Hipple- 
ston to get her bundle through the 
carriage door when up they all comes 
running to us in a regular flutter of 
pleasure and excitement, and you never 
in all your life see such a happy meet- 
ing as there was during the next five 
minutes. 

There was my darling, looking so 
womanly and loving, with the healthy 
colour in her cheeks, and grown so tall 
and queenly that I felt almost ashamed 
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to speak to her in the old familiar way | 
had been used to. But it wasn’t long 
before she’d put me quite at my ease, 
and by the time we’d reached the cottage 
where they lived it seemed as if we 
hadn’t parted from one another for more 
than a day at the most. 

There was her mother, too, looking, as 
I thought, a trifle thinner and older than 
when I see her last, as if she’d been 
worriting a good deal over Jim since she 
left him; but she was a deal healthier 
and stronger looking, and there was a 
firmer expression on her face than I ever 
saw there before. 

She was half wild with the delight at 
meeting me and being able to talk about 
Jim, and the prospect there was of his 
reforming and coming back to stay at his 
home once again. She told me, too, she 
hadn’t heard a word from him since that 
awful day when she thought she’d never 
live to see another with what she went 
through. For all that I could see she’d 
forgiven him in her heart, and was ready, 
providing he had changed his ways, to 
let him take her back to him at last. 

And the old man, her father, he was there 
too, along with the others, as smiling 
and hearty as ever he was, and made me 
welcome with both my hands in his, and 
cracked such jokes afterwards over me 
and Mary all the way to the house that 
even young Jim in his new p’rambulator 
he worked up a smile on his face that 
stopped there till he went to bed that 
night. 

Of course Mrs. Hippleston she came in 
for her share of the welcome as well, and 
was made to feel just the same as if she 
was one of the family so to speak, and 
she declared to me afterwards that what 
with the green fields, and the flowers, 
and the fresh air, and the compliments 
that were being paid to her, it was like 
beginning her life over again ; and you’d 
have said so yourself to see her laughing 
just like a child when she heard the 
cows mooing, and see the bumbly bees 
coming out backwards from inside the 
flowers. 

The cottage they lived in belonged to a 
miller once, and had a dam all round it 
at the back, with a little wooden bridge 
across the water to the old mill, that had 
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been out of use for many a year. And 
there was a garden in front of the cottage 
all filled up with roses and geraniums and 
marigolds, and the windows even, they 
were nearly covered with trailing plants, 
and the moss-roses they fairly peeped in 
through the openings and scented the 
whole house in a way that forced one to 
love every blossom that showed itself. 

Inside the porch was a garden bench, 
where the old man sat regular every 
evening after sundown to listen to the 
birds singing, and another bench opposite 
for the use of them that liked to keep him 
company, and talk over with him all the 
news of the day. 

Everything about the place was that 
spick and span and clean and fresh, that 
folks passing by on the high road would 
oft-times stop at the gate to have a long 
look at the prettiness of it before they 
could make up their minds to go on 
their way again. 


The same inside. All was as tidy and 


bright as a new sixpence, with the old- 
fashioned rooms and their low ceilings 
leading one into another on a sudden 
when you least expected it, and the little 
narrow, winding stairs withcreaky boards, 


going up into the bedrooms overhead. 

My bedroom in particular, it was the 
picture of all that was clean and sweet, 
and showed signs of Mary’s handiwork in 
everything that was in it, from the snowy- 
white dimity curtains about the bed, to 
the little window blinds that weren’t any 
bigger than my handkerchief. On the 
mantelpiece there wasa stuffed black-and- 
tan that looked remarkably like Jim’s, 
and a pair of china dogs with gold ears 
on each side of it. Over it there was a 
painting of the old man and his wife 
when they were young and wore high- 
shouldered, starchy-looking clothes. Be- 
sides this picture there was a lot of others, 
mostly framed in cockle-shells, and of 
various different subjects. 

There was Joseph in a blue pit over the 
door as you came in, and above the bed 
you saw the Profligate Son looking over 
his father’s shoulder, while the old man 
hugged him and forgave him for every- 
thing he’d done; and you could see the 
fatted calf through the half-opened door 
—in the back parlour so to speak. 
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Above the chest of drawers} was the 
parable of the fig-tree, in green. worsted, 
that Mary had worked herself ; and there 
was flowers on the table and on the 
looking-glass, and a little prayer book by 
the bedside, with “ For William” wrote 
on the first leaf in Mary’s handwriting. 

How I spent the rest of that day it 
would be impossible to tell you in words. 
It seemed to have lasted only a minute 
before we were all saying good-night to 
one another, and with our candles in our 
hands were making our way upstairs to 
our different rooms; and then when I 
was in bed, and was trying hard to think 
it all over again, the sound of the water 
falling over the dam, together with the 
sweet smell from the flowers that kept 
coming in through the half-open window, 
lulled me off to sleep little by little, and 
I remembered no more till it was next 
morning. 


XVI. 
A VILLAGE CHURCHYARD. 


HE week that followed seemed like 
one long unbroken dream of 
happiness to me; and as for Mrs. 

Hippleston, she began to get so fat 
through eating solids for once, that | 
believe if Jim did happen to have met 
her, he wouldn’t scarcely have known his 
old enemy again for size. 

One day succeeded the other so like it 
in general arrangements that to speak of 
one is to speak of the lot. 

At daybreak we were all up and about 
the house, the old man down in the 
garden first, and ’tending to his beloved 
flowers, and me lending him a hand: 
while Mary she helped her mother and 
Mrs. Hippleston to do up the house and 
get the morning meal ready for us by the 
time we’d got through with our work. 
Then, when the breakfast was over and 
the domestic work done, Mary and I 
we'd leave the old folks indoors, while 
we took young Jim out in his p’rambu- 
iator for an airing as far as the village 
and back again, or maybe to the little 
old churchyard, a bit further on, where 
we'd sit and tell him stories about ghosts 
and fairies, and why the sun went round 
the earth, and other things about 
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’stronomy in general. And the way he 
listened and ‘peared to enjoy it all, was 
a downright pleasure to anyone, and 
almost tempted you to stretch it a bit, 
just to see how easy he’d swallow it all. 

And we'd pass most of the time till 
dinner there, wandering along the little 
gravel paths with young Jim, and reading 
the prescriptions on some of the ancientest 
looking old tombstones I ever saw. 

As a churchyard, this one wasn’t a bit 
to be compared for scenery with the ones 
I used to see down by Aldgate and Mark 
Lane, in the City. It was more like a 
beautiful laid out meadow, with bushes 
of rodendendrums, and wild roses, and 
daisies, and honeysuckles covering it all 
over, right up to the porch itself, where 
you'd have to stoop to go in without 
hurting the roses and jasmines that 
clustered and hung down about it so 
loving like, that you couldn’t fancy any 
man able to enter such a place with an 
evil thought in his mind. And in the 
middle of it was the old grey tower 
itself covered half-way up to the top 
with creeping plants and their flowers, 
and the body of the church also it was 


covered so plentiful with ivy that it 
almost shut out the light from the 
stained glass windows on either side. 
Young Jim’s favourite spot was at the 
corner end of the cemetery, where the 
poorer folks were mostly buried, and 


facing the old church tower. He took 
a great notion to that place ever since 
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the first day Mary brought him to it, and 
would stay there for hours at.a stretch, 
lying back in his p’rambulator with his 
eyes fixed on the clock and listening for 
it to strike, while his sister sat knitting 
on the grass by his side, and reading to 
him from a story book. 

It was a sorrowful day to me when we 
had to leave our little “flower garden,” 
as we called it, for the last time; and 
we sat there that evening in young Jim’s 
favourite corner so late, talking about 
the future and the home that we'd 
pictured in our minds for ourselves, that 
the twilight it had begun to deepen and 
the wind to rise and get quite chilly 
before we could bring ourselves to leave 
a place in which so many of our happiest 
hours had been spent. And as we rose 
to go, I noticed young Jim’s white face 
with the big, sad eyes still fixed on the 
old grey tower, like for all the world as 
if it was his fate, and he couldn’t keep 
his attention away from it for one minute. 
This made me look the more closer at 
the clock and the stone work around it 
than I’d ever done before, and then like 
a flash it came over my mind that the 
cause of all his fascination lay in the 
motto that was cut in rough old- 
fashioned letters into the stonework 
below the dial, and that stood out plain 
enough now in the rosy light of the 
departing sun :— 

“Watch and pray, for ye know not the 
hour.” 


(To be continued.) 
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By J. CUMING WALTERS. 
(Author of “In Tennyson Land.”) 


V —Or CarERLEON-uPoN-Usk. 


‘Caerleon, now step in with stately style, 
No feeble phrase may serve to set thee forth ; 
Thy famous town was spoke of many a myle, 
Thou hast been great, though now but little worth : 
Thy noble bounds hath reacht beyond them all, 
In thee hath been King Arthur's golden hall, 


In thee the wise and worthies did repose.” 


‘* Slow sets the summer sun, 


Old Poet. 


Slow fall the mists, and, closing, droop the flowers, 
Faint in the gloaming dies the vesper bell, 


And dreamland sleeps round golden Carduel.”’ 


Lytton. 


“ When Arthur first in court began, 


And was approvéd King, 


By force of armes great victoreys wanne, 


And conquest home did bring.” 


LD Caerleon-upon- 
Usk” is the en- 
chanted capital of 
the kingdom 
called Romance. 
Its domes of 
fretted gold, its 
countless pin- 
nacles, its seventy 
churches, its gor- 
geous palace, and 
its giant tower— 
“ From whose high crest, they say, 
Men saw the goodly hills of Somerset, 
And white sails flying on the yellow sea,” 


by the wonder-working art of poets and 
old-time chroniclers have a reality for us 
to-day, though they may never have been 
visible. But the city of the Hero-King 
is a city seen through a veil. The 
glittering spires show through the mists 
of time; in a half-shadow we discern 
the lofty turrets, and mark the lanceolate 
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Percy Reliques. 


windows with their shining diamond- 
panes ; a dreamy brightness reveals the 
gilded roofs and the “ magic casements” 
where Guinevere and her maidens stood 
and watched the tourneying knights, 
and glanced their loves and hopes upon 


the combatants. The name of Arthur 
conjures up the scene, and fancy releases 
the city from its spell of slumber and 
ruin and fashions it again in splendour. 
It is said that this city of Legions was 
once the rival of Rome in grandeur. 
When the all-conquering king had 
subdued thirty kingdoms, he could find 
no more suitable place than Caerleon for 
“holding a magnificent court to place 
the crown upon his head, and to invite 
the kings and dukes under his subjection 
to the ceremony. When he had com- 
municated his designs to the familiar 
friends, he pitched upon Caerleon as a 
proper place for his purpose ; for, besides 
its great wealth above the other cities, 
E2 
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its situation was most pleasant and fit 
for so great a solemnity. For on one 
side it was washed by that noble river 
(the Usk), so that the kings and princes 
from the countries beyond the seas might 
have the convenience of sailing up to it. 
On the other side was the beauty of 
meadows and groves, and themagnificence 
of the royal palaces. Besides, there was 
a college of two hundred philosophers, 
who, being learned in astronomy and 
the other arts, were diligent in observing 
the courses of the stars, and gave King 
Arthur the predictions of the events that 
would happen at that time.” So runs 
Geoffrey’s chronicle, and he reports that at 
the festival there were present numerous 
kings, princes, prelates, and consuls, 
all named; and no prince of any 
consideration on this side Spain forebore 
attending. The ceremony of the corona- 
tion, as described by Geoffrey, was a 
stupendous event. The archbishops, 
headed by Dubritius, were conducted 
to the royal palace to place the crown 
upon the monarch’s head. Arthur was 
invested with his imperial habiliments, 
and conducted in great pomp to the 
Metrcpolitan Church, supported by the 
bishops and four kings, who bore golden 
swords before him. The queen, “ dressed 
out in her richest ornaments,” and 
attended by bishops and four queens, 
bearing before her four white doves, 
joined the procession; and the people 
of Caerleon in their tens of thousands 
“made all imaginable demonstrations 
of joy.” Then transporting music was 
played, both in the churches and the 
streets, all day, and was so beautiful that 
the knights knew not which of the many 
orchestras to prefer. After the service 
the king and queen retired to their 
separate palaces, “for the Britons still 
observed the ancient custom of Troy, by 
which men and women used to celebrate 
their festivals apart.” One thousand 
young noblemen, clothed in ermine, served 
the banquet at the king’s table; and in 
the queen’s palace innumerable waiters, 
dressed with a variety of ornaments, 
performed their offices. The knights, in 
best apparel, were in full attendance, 
and the ladies, celebrated for their wit, 
encouraged them in their tourneys. No 
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man, says Geoffrey, was worthy of a 
woman’s love until he had given proof 
of his valour in three separate battles ; 
“thus was the valour of the men an 
encouragement for the women’s chastity, 
and the love of the women a spur to the 
soldiers’ bravery.” The victors in the 
jousts at Caerleon that day were rewarded 
by Arthur in person, and the capital was 
a blaze of splendour and a scene of 
unequalled exploits.* 

We get further pictures of Caerleon 
from other of the early historians. 
Giraldus Cambrensis recorded in the 
twelfth century that at Caerleon might 
be seen many vestiges of its former 
glory, “immense palaces ornamented 
with gilded roofs, in imitation of Roman 
magnificence, a tower of prodigious size, 
and relics of temples.” Three centuries 
before Czesar’s invasion, Belin Mawr laid 
the city’s foundations ; and in the sixth 
century— 

‘** Cymri’s dragon, from the Roman's hold, 

Spread with calm wing o’er Carduel'’s domes 

of gold.” 
In the “Mabinogion” we also get a 
casual glimpse of King Arthur's royal 
state at Caerleon: “Arthur was accus- 


tomed to hold his court at Caerleon-upon- 
Usk. And there he held it seven Easters 


and five Christmases. And once upon a 
time he held his court there at Whitsuntide. 
For Caerleon was the place most easy of 
access in his dominions, both by sea and 
land. And there were assembled nine 
crowned kings, who were his tributaries, 
and likewise earls and barons. For they 


*Silchester, originally a Celtic fortress, and a 
city of the size of London, is also reported to have 
been the scene of Arthur’s coronation at the age 
of fifteen by Dubritius. Modern excavations 
have proved the importance of the city asa great 
centre of life and industry in Roman and British 
times, with its Forum, Basilica, and rows of 
shops and houses ; and if the Calleva Attrebatum 
were really Arthur’s crowning place, its fitness 
and worth for so imposing an event cannot be 
disputed. Although Silchester is not directly 
referred to in the Romances, Arthur’s Hampshire 
connections are numerous, They centre in 
Winchester, where his predecessor and foster- 
father, Ambrosius Aurelianus, died in the year 
508. It was at Silchester also that the chief men 
of the provinces met after Uther Pendragon’s 
death and petitioned Dubritius, Archbishop of 
Caerleon, to consecrate Arthur the successor to 
the dead king. 
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were his invited guests at all the high 
festivals, unless they were prevented by 
any great hindrance. And when he was 
at Caerleon holding his court, thirteen 
churches were set apart for mass.” But 
the scene at the coronation of Arthur was 
never excelled; and if Geoffrey of 
Monmouth may be believed, such a noble 
assembly, such a display of magnificence, 
such prodigality of sport and hospitality 
were never before or afterward seen in 
Britain ; and the historian adds that at 
that time King Arthur’s country had 
arrived at “such a pitch of grandeur, that 
in abundance of riches, luxury, ornaments, 
and politeness of inhabitants it far 
surpassed all other countries.” 
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But what is Caerleon now? Late on 
an August afternoon, when the sky was 
stricken with the first shadowy pallor of 
evening, a white, sandy, deserted lane 
led me past a few scattered houses and a 
small church to the riverside. The tide 
was out and the waters had shrunk 
almost into silence. An old tower, 
thickly overgrown with trailing weeds, 
stands on the bank, and tells of other 
times. The fields stretching away from 
the right bank of the Usk are irregularly 
divided by the remnant of an old Roman 
wall, rising about twelve feet, and sup- 
posed to have been originally four miles 
long, connecting Caerleon with the 
outposts. Antiquaries differ in opinion 
as to whence the stone was obtained; 
those marvel-working Romans who came 
over with Julius Frontinus in the first 
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century, and made Caerleon the head- 
quarters of the second Augustan Legion, 
left the secret buried in the monument 
they raised. The wall passes by, and 
beyond, the Priory and the Round Table 
Field, where a deep indentation probably 
marks the site of a Roman amphitheatre. 
This supposition derives circumstantial 
confirmation from the fact that a con- 
tiguous field has borne from time out of 
record the name of the Bearhouse Field 
—the site of the house in which wild 
beasts were kept for gladiatorial contests. 
But legend floats about the scene and 
fantastically shapes itself into a mar- 
vellous tale, that here King Arthur with 
his knights sits entranced in a subter- 
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Caerleow upon Usk 


ranean chamber, and there will remain 
until Britain in her hour of peril calls 
him forth to new and greater conquests. 
The Welsh bards have sung how— 


“ He first ordained the circled board ; 

The knights whose martial deeds far-famed that 
Table Round, 

Which truest in their loves, which most in arms 
renowned, 

The laws which long upheld that Order, they 
report : 

The Pentecosts prepar’d at Caerleon in her 
Court, 

That Table’s ancient seat.” 


While one wanders about the green 
hillocks which compose that mysterious 
circle the mind can feel the inspiration 
of the scene and sport with the phantoms 
of the unreal world. It is on such 
occasions that one feels the touch of 
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other times and seems to hear the echo 
of voices stilled. The flame of romance 
kindles a thousand images; half the 
present fades away, and in its place 
appears what has vanished or has never 
been. The long procession of the dead 
troops by, and the tale of bygone days 
is recalled. Here, once, were the sounds 
of tumult; the king’s pavilion was set, 
and the tourney was “let cry.” Then 
were heard the clatter of the steeds, the 
rush to arms, the clang of sword and 
spear, the shattering of hauberk and 
shield; then through the streets re- 
sounded the trumpet-call to arms and the 
proclamation of the king ; then gathered 
and dispersed the noble order of knights 
and the flower of chivalry, setting forth 
upon noble quests or returning to relate 
their deeds to Arthur and to lay their 
spoils at the feet of Guinevere. Along 
these lanes rode Sir Lancelot and Sir 
Galahad, Sir Gawain, and Sir Kaye. 
Here came kings from north, south, and 
west to do homage to Arthur. Here, 


‘‘ Among the myriad-room’d 
And many-corridor'd perplexities 
Of Arthur's palace,” 


the drama of pain and shame was acted 
by the Queen and Arthur's greatest 
knight, a man “not after Arthur's 
heart.” Here, where the bee hums and 
the moth alights, were knightly jousts 
and stubborn contests. Steel grappled 
with steel, and the hard ground trembled 
under the shock of mounted warriors. 
Here, where the grass grows long and 
the daisy and primrose brighten out 
among the green, were mailed men and 
mirthful maidens ; here they feasted and 
sang and dedicated their days to love 
and chivalry. But the wind roves over 
the open plain; and scarcely a stone, a 
tottering arch, or a fallen tower, has 
escaped the iconoclasm of time’s re- 
morseless hand. The massive walls 
which defied the siege of the all-con- 
quering Roman have been thrown down, 
and the regal palaces which never yielded 
to the pagan have sunk and disappeared 
in the dust. Their very foundations 
cannot be traced. But beneath the ruins 
sleeps romance, and in the pervading 
silence is closed the last song of ancient 
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chivalry. The dust of the heroes is 
scattered, and 


‘“ The attributes of those high days 
Now only live in minstrel-lays.” 


Everything is past but the names of 
men and places—names that we have 
and ideals that we make. A ford with 
Arthur’s name, a stone associated with 
his deeds, a city where his temples were 
reared! Tranquilly flows the river and 
washes the unfrequented banks; and 
Caerleon-upon-Usk, like a wave that has 
been spent and dies upon the shore, has 
ebbed into the quietude of tideless time 
and has been lost. Yet, to him who 
goes with open mind and simple faith, 
Caerleon is even now a wonderland, 
and fragments of its marvellous story 
are scattered on the roadside, in the 
undulating meadows, and along the 
banks of the wide, brown river. Every- 
where we find remnants of a remarkable 
past ; and though the city has dwindled 
to a hamlet and is sequestered from the 
busy toiling world, it seems like the city 
of fable which slept until the promised 
prince came and released it from the 


fetters of enchantment. So may Caerleon 
one day be awakened. 

The healing sun-god, Belenus (from 
whose name our modern Billingsgate is 
derived), was the Celtic Apollo, and to 
him is ascribed the foundation of Caer- 


leon. Others, with better reason, ascribe 
it to Lleon, an ancient British king. 
The Romans, about the year 70 A.D., 
made it one of their chief stations in 
Britannia Secunda, and the city in their 
time is reputed to have been nine miles 
in area. Akeman Street went from it to 
Cirencester, and the maritime Julian 
Way passed through it from Bath to 
Neath, while the mountain Julian Way 
connected it with Abergavenny. Frag- 
ments of a Roman fortress 12 feet thick 
and 1,800 yards in circuit have been 
found, and the Roman amphitheatre, 
16 feet high and 222 feet by 192 feet in 
extent, is popularly known as the festival 
scene of King Arthur and his knights. 
Some of the Roman bricks and tiles are 
to be found in the modern structures, and 
part of the old Roman wall 12 feet 
high is still visible. In the days of 
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Hadrian the best part of the city was 
Caerleon ultra pontem—that part lying 
beyond the wooden movable bridge, 
which is now replaced by one of stone.* 
The local museum is crowded with 
memorials of antiquity—tescelated pave- 
ments, Roman stones and inscriptions, 
baths, altars, sculpture, Roman lamps 
(found in a road cutting), glass vessels, 
bronze ornaments, harness buckles, keys, 
coins, and stone facings of the rooms in 
the Castle Villa. Most curious and 
valuable of all, perhaps, is a boundary 
stone showing that the sea-walls were the 
work of the third-century Romans and 
made by their soldiery. But the sea has 
receded from Caerleon and is now quite 
two miles away, and Newport has arisen 
where once the ships of Caerleon sailed. 
All the Roman temples which King Arthur 
found in the city ke is said to have con- 
verted into Christian churches, St. 
Dubric, the most famous of the ecclesias- 
tics of antiquity, being appointed the 
archbishop. On the other hand, the arch- 
bishopric is said to date from 182, and to 
have lasted until 521. But the remark- 
able and significant fact is that while 


*Of this wooden bridge G. W. Manby in his 
“Guide” (published 1802) gives an illustration, 
and says: ‘‘ As numerous coins have been found 
where the piles of the bridge are now placed, 
there is no doubt of its being the original pass, 
To a person unaccustomed to such a bridge, the 
rattling noise whenever any weight is going over 
naturally occasions some apprehensions. . 
The accounts of the tide rising so high as to 
cover the bridge are erroneous; it never has been 
known yet; but that assertion has given rise to 
the idea of the bridge being purposely loose to 
prevent its being carried away in such cases, 
The amazing floods to which the river is subject 
would render it not surprising if accidents did 
happen.” Tennyson, who obtained from the 
genius loci both inspiration and enlightment, refers 
in ‘‘Geraint and Enid” to the rapidity of the 
turn of the tidal waters of the Usk :— 


“ Scarce longer time 
Than at Caerleon the full-tided Usk, 
Before the time to fall seaward again, 
Pauses.” 


Modern Caerleon, however, with its common- 
place railway station, its porters shouting 
“Car—lion,” its new bridge, its spoilt Norman 
church, and its street of small dwelling-houses, 
is likely at first to disappoint the pilgrim, who 
only by searching and waiting can hope to find 
the links with the city’s historic past. 
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relics in abundance of the early Romans 
can be found, nothing has been preserved 
of the later British or Saxon times, and 
not a trace can be discovered of the sur- 
passing glory of the Arthurian capital. 
Tradition avers that for four hundred 
years before the Christian era Caerleon 
was a royal residence and the burial 
place of British kings; but tradition 
dispenses with proofs. 

King Arthur’s ninth great battle 
against the Saxons took place at Caer- 
leon, and he had previously encoun- 
tered them at the most celebrated of 
the city’s outposts, Caerwent. The 
latter place has a history little inferior 
to that of Caerleon itself, and has strong 
claims to consideration both asa Roman 
settlement and as a reputed Arthurian 
stronghold. It is uninviting in aspect 
to-day, but the fragments of stately piles 
and the innumerable coins and medals 
that have been unearthed attest its for- 
mer consequence. Caerwent is situated 
on the Via Julia, or military road, and 
Leland bore witness to the many 
evidences of its ancient importance, with 
its massive walls and gates. It is even 
affirmed that Caerwent was originally 
the capital of the Silures, but that after- 
wards it was a “dependence” on Caer- 
leon, with which it communicated by a 
subterranean passage. The entrance to 
that passage was frorn a Jane which still 
retains the name of Arthur. 

Over thirty years ago a stranger came 
to Caerleon, and without giving his 
name or stating his errand, took up his 
abode at the Hanbury Arms, one of the 
oldest hostelries in the kingdom. The 
Hanbury Arms is a white, quaintly-built 
house, facing the Usk, and originally 
stood at a point in the road commanding 
three approaches to the city. But the 
change of time has given a new entrance 
to Caerleon, and travellers will now find 
the Hanbury Arms on the remote side. 
Its low-browed windows, with the stone 
mullions of unusual thickness, and the 
square, hooded drip-stones above, indicate 
that the house dates from the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. To this place the 
stranger made his way, his advent being 
almost unnoticed and his purpose un- 
known. A local chronicler says : ‘* Quiet 
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and unobtrusive to a degree, he soon 
attracted attention from his very reserved 
and seclusive habits. Day after day 
passed, and his figure was seldom seen. 
Frequently he would leave the house 
early in the morning, and go no one 
knew whither, and on his return retire to 
his room until next- morning. It was 
soon recognised that the stranger was 
fond of long walks, and there was not a 
hill in the neighbourhood up whose sides 
he did not climb. For a time no com- 
panion or friend seemed to notice him, 
but occasionally a letter arriving at the 
post office was delivered to him. At 
first the name attracted no attention, but 
at length ‘Alfred Tennyson,’ inscribed 
on successive missives, seemed to have a 
special interest for the local postmaster. 
He repeated the name until its familiarity 
led him to suspect that the stranger was 
no other than the Poet Laureate, and 
this ultimately proved correct. On the 
fact becoming generally known that 
Tennyson was staying at Caerleon, 
visitors frequently called upon him, but 
he endeavoured to maintain his seclusion 
to the last .... In 1859 the result of 


Tennyson’s sojourn at ‘ Caerwysg’ was 
seen, when he produced to the world his 


‘Idyls of the King.’ Some few of the 
inhabitants still remember the poet.” 
Tennyson’s half-dozen allusions to Caer- 
leon are slight, but they do not lack 
distinctness ; the most striking are those 
semi-descriptive references in “ Geraint 
and Enid,” and in “ Balin and Balan,” 
neither of which could have been so 
written had not the poet visited the 
spot. 

The Caerleon of fancy, not of reality, 
is described at much greater length and 
with much higher charm by Lytton. 
If Tennyson was content with a sweeping 
reference to the palace and its chambers, 
Lytton could only be satisfied with a 
detailed account of the High Council 
Hall in which was set the king’s ivory 
throne, and around which gathered “ the 
Deathless Twelve of the Heroic King,” 
the Knights of the Round Table. He 
tells how the dragon of the Cymri 
“spread with calm wing o’er Carduel’s 
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domes of gold,” how the city lay in a 
vale, sheltered by the dark forests which 
mantled the environing hills, and his 
picture of the daily customs of the 
people of the city was revealed in the 
words :— 


‘* Some plied in lusty race the glist’ning oar ; 
Some noiseless snared the silver-scaléd prey ; 
Some wreathed the dance along the level 
shore ; 


And each was happy in his chosen way.” 


But this was purely the city of vision. 
The faint light which history throws upon 
the dark period of the British occupation 
shows us that Caerleon was continually 
given over to warfare of the wildest 
character. It is associated also in the 
Fabliaux with the darkest event in 
Arthur’s personal history—an event in 
which Mordred eventually acted as 
Nemesis. 

Were all the romances written which 
have Caerleon as their background of 
scenery, the long stories of the ill-fated 
brethren Balin and Balan, of Geraint 
and Enid, of many a knightly quest and 
adventure, and of many a great under- 
taking by the “ fair beginners of a nobler 
time,” would have to be related anew. 
The half-historic, half-fabulous histories 
of Dubritius the archbishop, of Taliesin 
the chief of bards, of Talhairan, the 
father of poetry—all men of Caerleon— 
would likewise have to be recounted, but 
the complete narratives must be sought 
in the chronicles, the triads, and the 
“Mabinogion.” Yet some of the dust 
under which lies the golden-domed city, 
and some of the ruins beneath which 
sleeps slain romance, mingle with the 
dust and ruins of history; and a little of 
that history may be deciphered still in 
the Isca Silurum of the Romans, where 
Caractacus held his court, where the 
Preeter deposited the eagles, where justice 
was dealt out in the name of Cesar, 
where Saxons and Britons met in one of 
their ‘last deadly struggles, and where 
the’dragon of the Cymry ultimately pre- 
vailed, and Arthur Pendragon rose and 
had his name set “high on all the hills 
and in the signs of heaven.” 


(To be continued.) 
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cc ASTER wanted for a 1,000-ton 
steamer. Immediate employ- 
ment offered. Knowledge of 
the China Seas indispensable. No inves- 
tigation necessary. Apply at once, with 
testimonials, to Messrs. Mavis, Gray and 
Co., Hong Kong.” 

The above advertisement used to 
appear with more or less regularity in 
the columns of the China Mail every 
three or four months. At first a single 
insertion appeared sufficient, but as time 
went on it might sometimes be noticed 
running for several consecutive numbers. 
After a while most of the regular Hong- 
kong skippers grew to know to what 
ship it referred. Still, it must have been 
constantly answered by outsiders from 
other ships or other trades. These, 
however, can never have retained their 
command for long, for the advertisement 
invariably reappeared after an interval 
to announce that the Lapwing was 
again without a master. There was no 
doubt she was a most unpopular ship. 
Yet it was difficult to ascertain the cause. 
Most people, if asked, said they could not 
understand it. A few looked as if they 
could tell something if they chose. No 
one seemed to have any definite know- 
ledge—or if they had they kept it to 
themselves. 

Now I have learnt the reason. Now 
I understand why the command of that 
vessel passed from man to man till the 
phrase, “skipper of the Lapwing,” 
raised a smile on Hongkong lips. Now 
I know not only that it is a fact that 


RAVING 


By PERCY SANDOWN. 


every captain, save two, left that ship 
after the first round voyage in her—and 
of the two exceptions one was washed 
overboard in a typhoon, and the other 
committed suicide—but, also, I know the 
reason why! 

Some months ago, Jack Forrester and 
I ran up against each other most unex- 
pectedly in old Ambrose’s Store at Hong- 
kong—a noted gathering-place for officers 
of the merchant vessels trading to and 
from the port. We had been friends ever 
since we were boys, and, consequently, we 
hailed each other with a genuine delight 
after the years that had elapsed since our 
last meeting. I was, by this time, first 
officer of one of the Indian mail boats 
then running between Hongkong and 
Calcutta, and he had recently been 
master of a China coaster that plied 
mainly between Shanghai and the 
southern ports. 

When the war broke out between 
China and Japan his owners promptly 
sold their vessel at a good price to the 
Japanese, and he lost his berth. Times 
were bad, and he had not yet succeeded 
in getting another ship—so he told me 
as we sat over our drinks at the rough 
store table. Then we talked of many 
things : of the happy days spent as cadets 
together in the dear old training ship on 
the Mersey ; of apprentice days round the 
Horn in a ’Frisco wheat ship ; of vessels 
that we had sailed in, and vessels that we 
had seen from afar; of the Board of 
Trade examinations, and the long weary 
struggle up the ladder of a sailor’s pro- 
fession. From that the conversation 
turned back again to homes in England, 
and I asked him if he was married. 

“No,” he answered, with a sudden 
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flush on his bronzed face, “ but I am 
engaged.” 

“My best congratulations, old fellow” 
—I was beginning conventionally, when 
he cut me short with abruptness. 

“ Her name is Jessie Collier, and she 
is governess in the family of an English 
merchant named Price at Shanghai,” he 
said, in rather troubled tones. ‘“ And, of 
course, I think her the sweetest girl on 
earth, Frank. But in another three 
months the family are returning to Eng- 
land. Unless I can 
get a berth before 
then, and _. one, 
moreover, which 
will enable me to 
marry her and take 
her with me, she 
will have to go 
back to the Prices. 
The thought of 
it is worrying me 
badly.” 

Just at that 
moment, before I 
could reply, some- 
one, quite by 
chance, flung down 
on the table beside 
us the current copy 
of the China Mail. 
Jack picked it up 
carelessly, and 
there was the ad- 
vertisement about 
the Lapwing star- 
ing him straight 
in the face. He 
pounced on it 
eagerly with a 
quick exclamation. In five minutes he 
had departed unceremoniously, leaving 
me to cut the fatal slip out of the paper 
and speculate idly on its real meaning. I 
have that very cutting in my possession 
still. 

Two hours later I met him again in 
the street. He was radiant with delight. 
He had gone direct from Ambrose’s Store 
to the office of Messrs. Mavis, Gray & Co., 
to apply for the post, and had obtained 
it on the spot. 

It was in vain that I hinted, at first 
slightly, and then, after a while, more 








He was vadiant with delight. 
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plainly, that he ought not to have been 
so precipitate. That the ship might not 
perhaps be a desirable one. ‘That if it 
was the first-class berth that he declared 
it to be, it was at least peculiar there 
should have been such an evident absence 
of competition for it. Growing more 
explicit, 1 warned him that there were 
curious rumours afloat ; that more than 
one skipper had left the Lapwing in the 
greatest hurry. That none had ever 
remained, so it was said, more than three 
months in her, and 
that although, 
strangely enough, 
the same did not 
apply to the crew, 
yet the high wages 
offered by Messrs. 
Mavis, Gray & Co. 
to the masters of 
their desirable 
1,000-ton steamer 
invariably proved 
of no use in retain- 
ing their services 
for any lengthy 
period. It was even 
whispered that the 
bad end of her first 
skipper—who had 
committed suicide 
—had something 
to do with the 
aversion felt by 
his successors for 
their vessel. 

But Jack For- 
rester scoffed at the 
idea, and ridiculed 
my indefinite warn- 
ings. He laughingly declared that it 
would take more than all the ghosts of 
all the skippers that had ever had her to 
prevent his accepting the command of the 
Lapwing on the terms offered by the 
owners. Never, he averred, had such a 
stroke of luck turned up so opportunely. 
Mr. Mavis, the senior partner of the firm, 
had been so pleased with Jack’s testi- 
monials that the latter had ventured to 
ask him whether, after the first voyage, 
he might be allowed to take a wife with 
him. And the tall, courteous old owner, 
looking gravely at his new captain from 
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under his bushy, grey eyebrows, had 
replied, after a momentary hesitation, 
that he thought there would be no objec- 
tion—provided, of course, he remained 
in command when the time for the second 
voyage came round. 

Which highly significant proviso, as I 
thought it, Jack treated as merely the 
ordinary caution of a shipowner’s busi- 
ness. 

And, forthwith, we went off to have a 
look at the steamer. She was lying 
abreast of the lower part of the town on 
the far side of the Fairway Channel, 
engaged in taking on board bunker coal 
from a large lighter alongside. Conse- 
quently, everything was plentifully be- 
sprinkled with coal-dust. Her two pole 
masts were grimy in the extreme, and 
recent brine-whitened patches on her 
funnel were rapidly assuming a more 
sooty colour. Her iron decks, in places, 
were distinctly rusty. But she was not 
at alla bad ship of her kind. Built on 
the Tyne about five years earlier, she was 
a steel boat with triple expansion engines 
and many modern improvements. One 


peculiarity of her construction was that 


all the berths for the officers and en- 
gineers, as well as their mess-room and 
the steward’s pantry, were amidships, 
the skipper’s cabin and a tiny saloon 
being situated aft by themselves. This 
arrangement seemed to be _ rather 
unusual, and I drew Jack’s attention 
to it. 

“Oh, that does not matter,” he 
answered promptly. “I always sleep in 
the chart room under the bridge at sea, 
so as to be available at once in case of 
necessity.” 

“You won't be able to do that aboard 
this ere ship, sir,” commented the mate, 
who was showing the new skipper round. 
“There ain't no proper chart room so to 
speak. All the chart room we ’as is a 
bit of a table and some drawers at the 
back o’ the wheel’ouse.” And this fact 
was speedily confirmed on investigation. 
“The cap'n allus ’as to sleep aft,” con- 
tinued the mate, who struck me as wish- 
ing to emphasise the fact. “Bit lone- 
some at times, I’m thinking.” And the 
speaker blinked queerly in the sunlight. 

Isaac Smerton, as the mate called him- 
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self, was a rough, battered-looking indi- 
vidual, one of those men who never rise 
above subordinate rank, but, sturdy and 
hardworking, are content with the lesser 
responsibilities of life. A splendid sea- 
man in his uncouth way, who had 
voyaged in almost every corner of the 
globe — from Mauritius to Honolulu, 
from Alaska to the Cape—he had, so he 
told us, come out with the Lapwing 
from England on her maiden trip, and 
remained in her ever since. 

“Ay, she ain’t such a bad boat,” he 
opined slowly, “though not the sort o’ 
craft as you’d make a yacht of. A bit 
too much given to rollin’ when she ain’t 
full, that’s what she is; and contrary- 
like, she pulls strong on ’er elm when 
deep. But she don’t seem to suit her 
skippers, them that lives down aft. 
Lord! what a ’eap I've had over me. 
"Bout full moon ’tis mostly as they gets 
uneasy too.” 

“Full moon!” exclaimed Jack in sur- 
prise. “Why, what has that got to do 
with it?” 

“Can't say, sir, I'm sure,” answered 
the other, shrugging his shoulders and 
looking his questioner straight between 
the eyes. “Never did rightly under- 
stand it myself. But ’tis a fact, for all 
that. Maybe you'll find it out before 
long, sir,” he added rather significantly. 

“TI wonder they have not given you 
the command,” I remarked, with some 
curiosity. 

“Wouldn’t have it, sir,” he replied 
promptly. “I knows a good berth when 
I gets it. I’m mate of this ’ere craft and 
I sleeps ’midships and I’m content like. 
Mr. Mavis ’e offers me the ship two year 
ago come next week. ‘No thank ye, 
sir,’ I says, ‘mate I am and mate I'll 
stay.’ But now I'll just be lookin’ after 
them coolie thieves forrard, by your 
leave, sir.” 

And straightway Mr. Smerton de- 
patted in some haste, while from the 
hubbub that shortly afterwards arose in 
the bows we judged his presence was not 
unneeded. 

“What does the old fool mean, Jack?” 
I asked my companion as we went down 
into the little cabin aft to drink to a 
prosperous voyage from certain stores 
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abandoned by the last skipper, who had 
departed—so unkind rumour alleged— 
without even the formality of getting a 
discharge. 

“T don’t know and I don’t care,” 
answered the Lapwing’s new master, 
curtly. Then his honest, sunburnt face 
flushed slightly as he added : 

“T have got to make a home for Jessie 
in three months’ time, you know. Sol 
cannot afford to be too particular. Here 
is luck to us all three,” he said. 

As I put down my glass, after drinking 
heartily to the toast, I swear that I dis- 
tinctly heard a low, mocking chuckle at 
my side. I glanced sharply round the 
dusty little saloon in astonishment. Of 
course there was nothing there. Jack, 
apparently quite unconscious of it, was 
overhauling an empty locker. So far as 
I could see no one was near the com- 
panion ladder or by the cabin skylight 
overhead. Could it have been merely 
imagination? 1 suppose it was—and 
yet? 

But my chum speedily cut short my 
wondering by declaring that he must 
return ashore to fetch his kit. The ship 
was to sail almost immediately. And 
so my visit to his vessel was at an end. 
And as I went overboard I felt a distinct 
reluctance to refer to that curious sound. 
So I didn’t. 

Both the 


Lapwing and my own 
ship cleared from Hongkong the same 


evening. We left just after her, and 
steaming rapidly seawards, passed her 
outside the entrance to the harbour. It 
was my watch, and as I paced the bridge 
I could see Jack’s tall form standing by 
the binnacle on the other craft. We 
waved mutual farewells. For my part I 
thought he was a fool to go. There 
seemed to me an air of mystery about 
his ship that puzzled me, and which I 
did not like. But then I had no Jessie 
Collier to consider. Perhaps, if that had 
been the case, my point of view would 
have been different. I have never 
married yet. 

I was back again in Hongkong before 
many weeks had elapsed, and I inquired 
at once for the Lapwing. But she was 
still away on some round voyage to the 
Philippines and Java, and there was no 
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news of her. Then I was sent on an 
intermediate run to Rangoon, and it 
must have been a good two months later 
before I found myself opposite Jack 
Forrester again in a cosy corner of 
Ambrose’s hospitable store. I was just 
in from Calcutta; he was off next 
morning for Labuan and the Straits 
Settlements. 

He seemed unusually grave, and at 
first was very uncommunicative. But 
after a time he threw himself back in his ° 
seat, lit a fresh pipe, and told me the 
whole yarn that follows quietly and 
thoughtfully. I think it was a relief to 
him to have someone to talk to about it 
whom he could trust. As far as I can 
remember, this is how it ran, more or less 
in his own words :— 

“There was something uncanny, some- 
thing horrible about that boat of mine, 
Frank, that baffles me. I never knew 
what fear was till I joined her, but I 
think I understand the feeling well 
enough now. Just about the full moon 
—as old Smerton hinted in our first 
interview, do you remember ?—the evil 
things seem to have power to manifest 
themselves. Evil they certainly must be 
too! I used to laugh at stories of ghosts 
and spirits; I do it no longer, I can tell 
you. 

“For some time after leaving Hong- 
kong all went well. Once or twice I 
thought I heard curious sounds in the 
cabin for which I could not account ; but 
as I was accustomed to have it all to 
myself, except when the steward was 
about at meal times, I put them down to 
fancy. The night before the moon was 
full we were steaming through Mindora 
Strait on the way to Manilla. The heat 
all day had been fearful, and the tropical 
evening had brought no respite ; it was 
close and sultry. The sea was smooth 
save for a slight oily swell from the 
northward. A few ghostly gleams of 
phosphorus broke from the Lapwing’s 
bows as she made her way sluggishly 
against the set of the current. I had 
been on the bridge till we were safely 
past Apo reef, which divides the strait in 
two, and then shortly before eight bells, 
midnight, I went aft to get some sleep. 
A strange feeling of depression had been 
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The faces made me shiver. 


creeping over me all day, and by this 
time it had become almost insupport- 


able. My cabin, as I daresay you 
recollect, has two doors, one in the 
passage and the other in the little saloon. 
On this occasion I made straight for my 
bunk without passing through the latter, 
and I was in the act of turning up the 
little swinging lamp when a sudden 
most unexpected noise made me pause 
in astonishment. 

“Next moment it was repeated. A 
distinct burst of hoarse laughter rang 
out boisterously from the saloon itself. 

“T confess I was startled. Who on 
earth could be there at this hour of the 
night. But then it occurred to me that 
the steward must be making free with 
my whisky, and I flung open the door 
angrily, intent on giving that gentleman 
a lesson. 

“The words died on my lips. At the 
table were seated three strange forms. 


The lamp was burning brightly, and shed 
a vivid light on them; every detail is 
burnt on my memory. One looked like 
a Chinaman of the lowest description, a 
sallow, round - faced specimen, with 
hideous triangular eyes and a degraded 
cringe in every movement. Opposite 
was what appeared to be a burly, red- 
headed man, in a dirty sailor-blue suit, 
minus a collar, smoking a black clay 
pipe upside down, the ashes from which 
strewed a long thick beard. This latter 
appearance was wild and uncouth in the 
extreme; I can hardly describe the im- 
pression made on me in words. I can 
only think of it with a shudder. 

“ The third shape was a woman’s. It 
was sitting in my armchair at the head 
of the table, leaning carelessly back- 
wards. It was the dress that struck me 
as so extraordinary, for every colour there 
is seemed to be blended in one hideous 
glare that made my eyes ache to look at 
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it. It, or rather she, was busy sorting a 
pack of greasy cards, and her face was 
hidden behind them. Her hands were 
white and active. 

“T was never so completely taken 
aback in my life. Everything looked 
solid and substantial, from the sailor’s 
tagged cap on the floor to the black spirit 
bottles on the table. And yet the faces 
made me shiver. On all of them—for 
the woman was gazing straight at me 
now with piercing black eyes—was 
stamped the same fierce expression, the 
same reckless, abandonedlook. One felt 
there was nothing, however wicked, such 
people would not dare ; no deed, however 
cruel, they might not attempt if it suited 
them. 

““ My entrance was greeted with a rude 
shout. 

“*Here is a partner for you, Nell,’ 
cried the man in a rasping voice. ‘You 
two can take on Ah Fung and me. 
Whist, mate, that’s the game!’ And he 
motioned me imperiously to a seat oppo- 
site the woman. 

“I suppose I must have taken it 
mechanically, for I found myself shuffling 


the cards like a man in a dream. They 


certainly seemed real enough. I can 
almost feel the touch of them still. 

“The Shape opposite me gave a 
horrible little laugh. 

“«The usual stakes?’ demanded its 
woman’s voice, shrilly. 

“* Aye, that’s it,’ agreed the other; 
while the Chinaman rocked backwards 
and forwards, and peered at me with 
beady eyes. ‘Look ye here, mister; you 
think you’re master of this ship, I reckon. 
So did others afore ye, mister. But that 
is where you are all mistaken. There 
is only one skipper aboard this craft, and 
that is Me! And I am going to have 
my way. This ship’—the Thing that 
was speaking thumped the table furiously 
till the bottles rang— has got to be lost 
—to go to the bottom. Do you under- 
stand? May be you have a kind of 
objection to sinking her. So did some 
of the others in your shoes ; and those are 
the lucky ones that shifted quietly, I can 
tell ye. But I'll make a sportsmanlike 
offer. We'll play for it. The ship’s 
safety shall be the stake; that is a fair 
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game, ain’t it? If we wins the rubber, 
you sinks the ship. If you and Nell 
there ’—with a ghastly leer—‘ beats us, 
then the old tub floats. See? Play up, 
Ah Fung—you lead!’ 

“ And he kicked his partner under the 
table till the creature screeched with 
anger. 

“We played that awful game, those 
three Shapes and I. I have the reputa- 
tion of being rather good at whist. But 
I do not remember in the slightest how 
it went that night. All I know is that 
a sudden fiendish yell of triumph warned 
me that I had lost. And I became aware 
of those horrible mocking faces glaring 
fixedly into mine. 

“An indescribable feeling of terror 
seized me. I sprang to my feet, scattered 
the cards in all directions, and rushed 
madly on deck. Their last threatening 
chorus rang in my ears: 

“*Lose the ship before We meet you 
at next full moon, or face Us again if 
you dare.’ 

“And its discordant echoes haunted 
me along the quiet decks, up the bridge 
ladder, and even while I stood beside 
the mate, looking mechanically into the 
glowing binnacle at the restless compass 
card. 

“But I am not going to be scared 
away from the Lapwing. Neither, of 
course, am I going to lose her if I can 
help it. Last full moon we were lying 
in Batavia harbour, and I confess I spent 
the nights ashore. But during the next 
one, in about ten days’ time, we shall be 
at sea. Then I will face it out, and tell 
you the result when we meet again.” 

I begged him, with the utmost earnest- 
ness, not to be so rash. I urged, | 
argued, I entreated, and at last I cursed 
his obstinacy. Then only I| learnt the 
reason of his determination. 

“ Jessie sails with me this voyage, 
Frank,” he said slowly. ‘ She knows all 
the story, and has made me promise to 
go and take her with me. We were 
married two days ago.” 

I stared at him in silent surprise, and 
after that I gave up my attempt to 
persuade him. Moreover, when, later on, 
he introduced me to his young wife, | 
ceased to wonder. ‘There was that in 











the girl’s clear dark eyes, and sweet, 
rather wistful face, that made me in 
some degree realise how a man would 
risk everything for the sake of keeping 
her with him. 

Besides, in this matter she herself was 
resolute. If such a girl had ever wished 
me to do anything for her, I should have 
done it unquestioning. Alas! none such 
ever has. And Jessie Forrester had 
heard her husband’s story, and had 
declared that her place was to face the 
evil Things at his side, come what might. 
And she had made Jack, who loved her, 
reluctantly acquiesce. Of what use, 
then, was argument of mine? 

They sailed next morning at sunrise, 
and I watched them go with a dim fore- 
boding, for which I could not account. 

One evening, rather more than a week 
later, my own vessel was steaming rapidly 
southward towards Singapore. The night 
was fine, with a light breeze, the sea 
smooth, and the moon, approaching her 
full, was bathing everything ina wondrous 
glory of silver hue. Dinner was over, 
and the passengers aft were having a 
dance. It was my watch on deck, and 
as I paced the upper bridge the waltz 
music hummed dreamily in my ears. All 
that day a vague sense of approaching 
calamity had haunted me, mixed up in 
some strange fashion with the thoughts 
of the Lapwing and hercrew. Once that 
evening I could have sworn I| heard 
Jack’s voice calling me. Another time it 
was as if Jessie’s low tones came across 
the rippling waters in a cry for help. 
Of course, it was all imagination. The 
heat in the daytime had been stifling, 
and I had not been able to get my due 
share of sleep. 

But what was that glare away to the 
southward? Suddenly, interrupting the 
music and the laughter on the after deck, 
a hoarse shout broke from the man on 
the lookout forward : 

“Strange light on the port bow, sir,” 
his voice rang out ominously. Then a 
minute or two later, “ Ship on fire ahead, 
sir!” 

The dancing stopped abruptly. There 
was a general rush to the side rail. The 
captain joined me on the bridge, and 
ordered me to alter the course to bring us 
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What was that glare? 


close up to the burning vessel. He rang 
up the engine room to “ stand by.” 

The distance between us _ lessened 
rapidly. Soon we were able to distin- 
guish the outline of a steamer lying 
motionless in the midst of a circle of 
flame-coloured sea. The fire was burst- 
ing out furiously, and mounting upwards 
till the very sky above was reddened 
with the glare. As we steamed nearer 
fresh volumes of flame and smoke could 
be seen breaking out along her decks, 
whilst we seemed almost to hear the 
fierce crackling of the woodwork and the 
dull hissing of the flames. 

But she appeared to be deserted. 
There was no sign of life on board. 

“Can you make out her name?” said 
the chief to me, as the sharp “Ting, 
ting” of the telegraph carried his orders 
to the engine room to slow down. 

I steadied my glass on the canvas wind 
screen of the bridge, and directed it on 
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the bows of the doomed steamer. Long 
and earnestly I looked. Then a mist 
seemed to steal over my eyes as I spelt 
out the white letters one by one— 

“ L-A-P-W-I-N-G.” 

“TI shall not go any nearer,” said the 
chief decisively. “Take one of the 
boats and make sure there is no one on 
board,” he ordered. And the throb of 
our propeller slowed away and then 
stopped. 

The boat’s crew gave way with a will, 
and we were soon as close to the burn- 
ing vessel as I dared approach. As it 
was, the heat of the fire was almost 
unbearable. We hailed her again and 
again—no answer. Once, indeed, my 
shout seemed to linger curiously, as if it 
were caught up on board and repeated 
in derision. But I must have been mis- 
taken. She was low in the water, and 
from where I stood I could see no living 
thing on her scorching decks. Her boats 
had been cleared from the davits and 
were gone. 

I gave the order to return. As the 
men pulled round we went quite close 
under the Lapwing'’s stern. Tongues of 


flame were shooting out all round it and 
licking hungrily at the unburnt sides. 
And there, looking out of one of the 
cabin port holes, I saw a face. 

A face such as no honest man should 


see! A face the likeness of which— 
please Heaven—I shall never gaze on 
again! Its weird fiery eyes glared at 
me with the sinister triumph of evil 
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accomplished at last. A terrible grin 
played round its white mocking lips. A 
second only was it there, and then there 
remained but the darkness of an empty 
port hole, through which the smoke was 
creeping. 

A deadly fear seized me. I shouted 
incoherently to the men to row for their 
lives, and fell back in the sternsheets like 
a man that is stunned. 

From that day to this I have never 
seen anyone connected with the ill-fated 
Lapwing. When I reached Calcutta, 
at the conclusion of the voyage, I was 
transferred on promotion to one of the 
European-going liners. After a while I 
learnt that the crew of the lost vessel 
were reported to have taken to their 
own boats, and to have been picked up 
by a passing Dutchman previous to our 
arrival on the scene. From the same 
source I gathered that the origin of the 
fire, which was supposed to have com- 
menced in the captain’s cabin, was 
wrapped in mystery. So far as 1 know 
it has never been explained. And though 
I have made every endeavour to trace 
my friends the Forresters, as yet my 
efforts have been in vain. 

Now I am to go back to the East again 
to command a fine new steamer in the 
China Seas. Perhaps before long I shall 
grasp Jack’s sturdy hand as of old and 
look into his wife’s sweet face once more. 
Perhaps at last I shall hear the conclu- 
sion of the strange weird tale. 

Who knows ? 
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THE ENTENTE. 


ALPHONSE: “ Zat ees an old gun; it vill not fire.” 
Tom: ‘‘Ah! A gun with a kind of cordiale entente, eh?” 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


HE Pioneers have produced, in the 
almost faultless style we have 
come to expect at their hands, 

two more plays by playwrights who have 
still to pass their novitiate on the pro- 


fessional stage. It is a mistake, as some 
critics have stated, to suppose that the 
Pioneers pose as a kind of Court of 
Appeal from the judgment of the pro- 
fessional manager, and say to the rejected 
dramatist : “ Come to us, bright genius, 
to whom the blind autocrat of the 
theatre has refused a hearing, and we 
will salve your wounds.” The Pioneers 
does not know—does not ask—does not 
care—whether any of the hundreds of 
manuscripts that pass yearly through its 
hands, have ever been offered to the man- 
ager of any theatre. It only asks: “ Is there 
enough merit in any of these to make its 
success possible? If there be, we under- 
take at our cost to produce it before a 
highly critical and experienced audience 
with all the care of a genuine first-night 
performance, and from this ordeal let 
managers judge, and the amateur play- 
wright take heed of his shortcomings.” 
And one condition of such action is that 
the amateur playwright be indeed an 
amateur with no play to his credit on 
the professional stage. It was under 
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such conditions that the society produced 
at the Imperial Theatre a one-act play 
by Miss Diana Cholmondley, entitled 
“A Man’s Foes,” and a three-act comedy, 
“Clothes and the Woman,” by George 
Paston. Both plays were produced with 
a professional cast of acknowledged 
excellence, and under such capable 
direction as Mr. Norman McKinnel and 
Mr. Charles Rock. The Pioneers did 
their part well; the question remains: 
What of the plays themselves ? 

The root idea of “Clothes and the 
Woman ” possesses truth to Nature and 
humour. That clothes—by which is 
meant all that goes to the real adorn- 
ment of the body, making it attractive 
according to the fashion of the day— 
play at least as big a part as brain, or 
character, or temperament, in attracting 
men, is a fact we men might like to 
deny but can’t. The author of “ Clothes 
and the Woman”—who is a woman 
beyond all doubt—satirises us unmerci- 
fully, but, with a kindly forbearance for 
this our weakness, if it is a weakness. 
Of all the men who know Robina 
Fleming, there is one, the author gra- 
ciously concedes, who has insight, but 
even he quite rightly prefers Robina 
in an alluring garb; so that the upshot 
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is, that however sweet and tender and 
gracious and bright a woman may be, 
she stands a very poor chance of winning 
a mate if she takes no thought for her 
personal adornment. To pronounce a 
woman a frump is to cast her out into 
spinster darkness. Miss Wynne Matthison 
played the part of Robina with uncom- 
promising fidelity, and with a delightful 
sense of the humour of the situation. 
Robina in the first act is an authoress 
who has given all her time and thought 
to “arriving.” She has male friends in 
abundance, but they are only pals. 
Their affections go to other girls— 
girls who dress well and look “nice.” 
Robina never looks “nice’’; she is 
too busy. Then she is persuaded, of 
course by a feminine friend, to spend 
£200 on all the fashionable “ cures ” for 
dowdiness, and she makes so bewitching 
a butterfly, and plays the game so 
heartily, that all the old pals desert their 
sweethearts for her. Thus the second 
act ; but in the third she is back in her den, 
as frumpish as ever, and her lovers are 
all disillusioned—all except one, the 
man of insight, and he gets his reward. 

“‘ George Paston’s” management of his 
case betrays at times the apprentice 
hand, especially in the second act. There 
are roughnesses and openings for a more 
exacting invention. We feel that the 
author had a more serious intention than 
he (or she) has been able to disclose; but 
the play is brightly written and was 
admirably acted by a cast including, 
besides Miss Matthison, Miss Darragh, 
Miss Kate Harwood, Miss Florence 
Haydon, and Mr. Trevor Lowe. 

“A Man’s Foes” is a strong but 
gloomy little tragedy of the Cornish 
shore—a tale of an intemperate woman 
whose uncontrollable passion for drink 
brings about the death of a son she dearly 
loves. It is a very clever piece of work, 
too poignant, perhaps, for most tastes, but 
with a dramatic dénouement that catches 
at the heart-strings. Its author is an 
acute student of character, and has the 
ability to reveal it. Her play has more 
than promise; it has distinction. 


One must perforce admire the courage 
no less than the ideals of the man who 
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elects to produce such a play as “ Great 
Possessions” in the face of the indiffer- 
ence, the contempt, and even the opposi- 
tion with which its theme is sure to meet 
from present-day playgoers. Not from all 
playgoers, of course, but from the great 
majority ; for if serious drama, however 
modern in social interest it may be, is 
detestable to most, where stands a serious 
tragedy of unrelieved gloom, founded 
upon a Biblical story of the first century 
of our era? 

There are few incidents in the Gospel 
narratives which have taken greater 
hold on the imaginations of men and 
produced more controversy than that of 
the young man who “had great posses- 
sions” and went away sorrowful from 
the presence of Christ when commanded 
to sell what he had and give to the poor 
in order to attain perfection. This is 
the episode dramatised by Karl Réssler, 
and produced in an English version by 
Mr. Martin Harvey at the Adelphi Theatre 
for a week in June. Out of the bald 
narrative the author has conceived an 
environment of truly dramatic interest. 
Nathaniel is the reputed son of a Jew, 
Asarja, who has amassed great wealth 
by usury and grinding the poor. In 
reality, Nathaniel is a son of a light- 
living and free-thinking Greek, who had 
a liaison with Asarja’s, now dead, wife. 
The youth is a dreamer ; he has spiritual 
aspirations. He feels the shame of his 
kinship with one who is despised and 
hated by all; he has sympathies with 
the poor and oppressed. He is also 
pledged to wed his dead brother’s widow, 
Ruth, who is ambitious and loves wealth 
and high station, but he is a cold lover, 
for his mind is sorely discontented. As 
with Hamlet, his “time is out of joint” 
and he would rail at cursed spite that 
ever he “was born to set it right.” 
Then, to this ill-balanced household and 
the oppressed and turbulent peasantry of 
the village comes, first, rumours of a 
great teacher, who heals the sick and 
gives sight to the blind, and preaches 
the curse of riches, and in their various 
ways the persons of the drama construe 
this wonder. The ignorant peasants see 
in it the end of their sufferings, the doom 
of labour and the coming of the kingdom 
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of social equality. The great Rabbi 
draws nearer, and the whole village flock 
out to the shores of the lake to hear Him. 
Irresistibly Nathaniel is drawn also and 
comes back with that command ringing 
in his ears: “Sell that thou hast and 
give to the poor.” The villagers, too, 
come back, for they have heard the com- 
mand, and call on Nathaniel tumultuously 
to divide his wealth withthem. Between 
the old order of things and the new 
gospel—between the Jewish creed of filial 
devotion and the Master’s novel doctrine 
that a man should forsake all and follow 
Him—between the seductive arts of his 
affianced bride and his strange spiritual 
exaltation, Nathaniel is driven hither and 
thither, a poignant example of the distress 
highly-wrought and sensitive souls ex- 
perience at the parting of the ways. The 
influences that play upon Nathaniel’s 
character are five-fold: his Jewish train- 
ing; the erotic wiles of Ruth; the 
material philosophy of the Greek, Spin- 
tharos; the hapless state of the poor; 
the destructive criticism of a faithless 
disciple of Christ, who is supposed to be 
Judas; and, lastly, the tender faith of 
the healed epileptic, Simon, a part ren- 
dered with rare pathetic charm by Miss 
N. de Silva. Mr. Martin Harvey's 
Nathaniel was a refined and poetic 
study, all the more impressive from its 
vivid contrast with the seething emotions 
by which he wassurrounded. The play, 
though absorbing, was depressing, and 
the gloom was evidently purposely 
accentuated by the entire absence of 
music during the evening. There was 
but one scene, the rise of the curtain 
on each of the four acts being heralded 
by three strokes of a gong. A most 
interesting experiment, for which every 
sincere playgoer must congratulate Mr. 
Harvey, though it is not likely to be 
often attempted. 


Mr. Tom Taylor’s “ Clancarty” began 
at the Lyric with a blustering scene in 
which smugglers, Jacobites, and dis- 
tressed royalists play hide-and-seek, with- 
out catching anybody, in a disreputable 
inn in the stormy times of William III. 
We cannot understand much that is 
going on because everybody speaks in a 
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kind of muffled roar that is supposed to 
accentuate the blood-and-thunder char- 
acter of everybody's occupation, but the 
atmosphere has a distinct odour of 
brimstone and melodrama. Gradually 
it becomes apparent that Lord Clancarty, 
a follower of the exiled James, has just 
landed in England, and that a carriage 
accident has brought to the inn Lady 
Clancarty and her brother, who are 
loyal to King William. Lord and Lady 
Clancarty do not know each other, for 
they have not met since the day they 
were married when children, by parental 
arrangement, and immediately thereafter 
parted at the church door. Observe the 
convenience of this fiction, because the 
author can bring them together in the 
most compromising situations without 
shocking a single soul in the audience, 
it being generally accepted as sound 
doctrine that not a man’s conscience but 
an Act of Parliament settles the morality 
or immorality of his acts. Lord Clan- 
carty commits the solecism of falling in 
love with his wife, and when the famous 
Assassination Plot comes into the story 
we know just what is going to happen. 
Astonishing foresight! For all does 
happen just as we foresaw. Clancarty, 
disgusted with plot and plotters, warns 
the King, just in time, but, passing under 
an alias, is not known for what he is. 
One of the plotters, however, turns 
renegade, and, hating the Earl, names 
him as among the conspirators. Clan- 
carty, hotly pursued, takes refuge in his 
wife’s bedchamber, where he is found by 
her brother, and, to save his wife’s honour, 
reveals his true name, and is promptly 
marched off to the Tower. By a timely 
intercession his wife saves his life. This 
crude outline will indicate what glowing 
opportunities were afforded Miss Evelyn 
Millard and Mr. Lewis Waller for those 
passionate love scenes, those displays of 
disinterested and self-sacrificing devotion, 
those acts of dauntless courage, which 
form the ‘backbone of melodrama; and 
most efficiently did they rise to all the 
demands upon them. 

If “ Clancarty ” (or “Lady Clancarty,” 
as it was originally christened) goes on 
enjoying these transitory revivals, it will 
become a sort of classic in time.’ It is 
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interesting, however, to note its influence 
over a modern audience. The taste of 
the public does not seem to have altered 
much in all these years—not towards 
flamboyant semi-historical drama at all 
events. Of course, ‘“ Clancarty” has 
been pruned and reformed, or I am 
afraid we should have found it tedious ; 
but the story is the old story, and it 
proves that we can all be blinded to 
eccentricities of construction and im- 
probabilities of plot by a straight appeal 
to our human sympathies—our fathers 
no more than ourselves, who take pride 
in being less emotional and more sophis- 
ticated than they. 


The story of “ My Wife” at the Hay- 
market Theatre would in real life, if it 
were possible there, make a dire tragedy 
or a laughable farce; there is no middle 
ground. Or, perhaps, it might be both, 
a tragedy for the participants and a farce 
to the onlookers. For the onlookers 
would declare: If you will do such mad 
things you must expect Nemesis. As 
presented on the stage, it is a farcical 
comedy of character, and accepted (as, of 
course, farce must always be accepted), 


with a blind eye to the incongruities, it 


is very diverting. But you must suppose 
a lot. You must suppose that two 
people, a girl and a man, who have 
lived in society and not in a desert, will 
agree to contract a most Platonic 
marriage for the sole purpose of saving 
the girl from another marriage her 
parents have planned for her, and of 
keeping her, so to speak, on ice till the 
man she does love will come home, when 
a divorce is to set her free to marry him. 
And you are also to suppose that the 
roving lover is complaisant enough to 
consent to this device—to go on roving 
while his fiancée bears another man’s 
name, and to trust them both to play his 
game for him. For that is the situation 
of “My Wife.” Frankly, it would be 
hideous if we could believe it. 


* 
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Happily in farce we delude ourselves 
with our eyes wide open, and that leaves 
us free to enjoy the fictitious entangle- 
ment, the miseries of the Platonic hus- 
band and the irresponsibilities of the 
Platonic wife, with whole-hearted de- 
light. When the wife carelessly drops 
an ardent letter from her absent lover 
and its contents get to be public property, 
the husband is just as upset as if he were 
not a mere locum tenens (since, of course, 
no one but the three conspirators has any 
suspicion of the real case), and to us his 
wrath is as amusing as is his wife’s calm 
assurance that all gossip will be put to 
rest when she marries Réné. The upshot 
of the imbroglio is a farcical duel with a 
young Frenchman, followed by the flight of 
the Platonic husband to London, leaving 
his wife in the hands of her father and 
mother ina Swiss hotel. The dénouement 
is, like all the rest, a miracle of improb- 
ability, but engineered with an amusing 
deftness of dialogue and situation. 

When, however, we have so charming 
and vivacious an ingénue as Miss Marie 
Lohr in the part of the wife, and an 
actor who can play the distressed hus- 
band with so entertaining an air of 
seriousness as does Mr. Aubrey Smith, we 
are disarmed and accept “My Wife,” 
con amore. Still, it is to Mr. A. E. 
Matthews that our chief debt is due for 
the evening’s fun. His Hon. Gibson 
Gore is in exactly the spirit of the play, 
irresistibly droll and amusing. 

“My Wife” is a very free adaptation 
from the French play ‘“ Madamoiselle 
Josette, Ma Femme,” Mr. Michael Morton 
being the adapter. He has pruned it of 
much of its Gallic humour in inuendo 
and facetious situations, to which the 
nature of the plot lends itself in the 
hands of an author who may dare more 
with his audience than the adapter for 
the Englishstage. There is quite enough 
fun of a harmless sort left in the play, 
however, to keep an audience in the best 
of spirits: 


* 
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O the end had come, and Dolly, his 
own sweet Dolly, for whom he really 
had tried to keep straight of late 

and had stuck to business, so far as he 
was capable of sticking to anything, had 
changed her mind regarding him. Of 
course, it was the fault of that money- 
grubbing old father of hers, who had 
persuaded her to favour the attentions of 
that scoundrel Forster! Ah, well! She 
would be sorry some day when she knew 
how she had wrecked his life. What 
was there to live fornow? And solilo- 
quising thus Tom Trenoweth turned 
moodily back over the cove and gazed 
savagely at the endless stretch of sea 
before him. Tall, dark and well favoured, 
Tom was a young fellow whose fond 
glance any maiden might have coveted, 
and there was no doubt that he could 
have had his pick of St. Margaret’s 
village had he chosen. But, caring 
naught for the lasses whom he might 
have wooed successfully, he had his heart 
irretrievably bound up in Dorothy Stan- 
hope, and until quite lately she had 
reciprocated his affections. 

Her father, a comfortably well-to-do 
merchant, who had retired with his 
motherless daughter to St. Margaret’s to 
finish his days in peace and ease, had 
only one wish, which was to see his 
Dorothy well married, and as he did not 
particularly dislike Tom personally, his 
objections might have been overruled by 
that young lady, of whom he was pas- 
sionately fond, but unluckily the young 
man’s record was not clean enough to 
satisfy the sturdy old gentleman. To 


tell the truth, there was a great deal of , 


illicit trading done along the Kent and 
Sussex coast, and rumour asserted that 
Tom, if not actually connected therewith, 
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at least was very intimate with those who 
were. His rival—a Lieutenant Forster— 
at the thought of whom he was very bit- 
ter—was a Revenue officer stationed at 
Deal, and on account of the smuggling 
propensities of the fisherfolk along that 
part of the coast had plenty of work to do 
in putting down their illicit practices, or 
in trying to do so. He wasa robust man 
about thirty-eight years of age, fair, good- 
looking and of strong will and cheerful 
temperament, and had first made Dolly’s 
acquaintance at a tea-party in St. Mar- 
garet’s. He soon gave evidence of ‘his 
admiration of Miss Stanhope, while she, 
on her side, learnt to like and respect him 
on account of his upright and honest 
character, which showed up in striking 
contrast to her scapegoat sweetheart, 
whom she loved devotedly in spite of his 
reckless mode of life and bad habits. At 
the death of his father, Tom had found 
himself the possessor of three good fishing 
smacks, with which he might—had he 
been steady and persevering—have earned 
a comfortable living ; he said it was his 
bad luck. Anyhow, in less than a year 
one of the boats had capsized and sunk 
through the careless management of the 
men whom Tom had left in charge, and 
another had to be sold to keep his head 
above water. His friends were not so 
well chosen as they might have been, and 
on several occasions a quiet bit of smug- 
gling had seen Trenoweth engaged 
therein, not merely for the gain and 
profit of it, but because it afforded a 
certain amount of excitement which to a 
nature like his was absolutely necessary. 
Dolly had remonstrated with him on 
several occasions, and he had promised 
that he would forsake his old companions 
and ways, but the temptation being too 
much for him he had again and again 
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broken his promises. Therefore, it was 
not to be wondered at that Dolly, tired 
of his dissolute behaviour and fruitless 
promises of amendment, resolved to see 
no more of him, in spite of her love, as 
she saw that marriage with him would 
only result in misery. For that purpose 
she had sought to-night what she intended 
to be their last interview ; hence Tom's 
presence in the cove in obedience to her 
summons. Whilst thus engaged in 
moody retrospection the flutter of skirts 
announced the arrival of the subject of 
his thoughts. Rather petite, very pretty, 
with a fair creamy complexion and 
waving chestnut-coloured hair, Dorothy 
Stanhope was the envy of all who knew 
her. Her manner was charming and 
easy, she was bright and vivacious, and 
her lover had thought himself a lucky 
man when she had listened to his 
wooing, and told him she loved him. 
Dolly advanced slowly across the 
sands towards Tom with a half-averted 
face, for she did not at all like the duty 
she had to perform. Of 
course, she loved Tom, 
but thought it better 
to obey her father, 


who had told her only 
this afternoon that she 
must really give up 


Tom Trenoweth. “It 
is for your own sake 
that I ask you this,” 
he had said; “ I should 
not like to see my 
little girl unhappy in 
her married life, and 
Tom lacks that steadi- 
ness of character that 
would make a good 
husband.” He was 
quite right, he always 
was, and she must do 
it, but—she choked 
back a sob. Tom 
came towards her with 
open arms, and would 
have clasped her to his 
breast, but she quietly 
repulsed him. 

“Is it true, Dolly 
darling, that you are 
going to give me up 
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altogether; won't you give me just one 
more chance? I know I don’t deserve 
it, dear, but life without you would be 
death to me, and I should go from bad to 
worse. Don’t cry, Dolly, only say that I 
may—that you will marry me yet, and I 
will make you so happy, dear; I will 
reform, upon my word I will.” 

“It is no use, Tom; I must give you 
up; papa said so, and you know you 
have promised me so often, and have 
broken your promises again and again. 
I should only be miserable if I married 
you and you went on as you are doing 
now. No, dear, we must part ; this is the 
very last time we shall meet each other, 
except as strangers. Don’t think it too 
hard on you, dear ; I am just as hard on 
myself, for I love you so; but it is for the 
best, so let us say good-bye and part 
friends.” She held out her hand to him, 
but Tom thrust it from him. 

“ Well, I suppose that scoundrel Forster 
is to be your next victim, only he will be 
treated differently to what I have been,” 


“ Let us say good-bye and part friends.” 
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he said bitterly, forgetting that Dolly’s 
treatment of him was his own fault 
entirely. 

“What do you mean? Mr. Forster is 
no scoundrel,” cried Dolly angrily, her 
grey eyes fairly ablaze and her temper 
aroused at his cruel words, “and he’s a 
far better man than you will ever be, so 
there!” 

Tom was slightly taken aback at her 
outburst, and his feelings were not ren- 
dered particularly amiable towards his 
rival after the comparison just made 
between them, and his anger got the 
better of him. 

With a muttered malediction on the 
absent officer he turned to Dolly and 
said, “ Now, mark my words, if ever you 
marry Forster, you shall both rue it as 
long as you live, and if ever I get the 
chance I'll do for him,’’ and without 
waiting to see the effect of his words he 
turned on his heel and strode away. 

Poor Dolly burst into a passion of 
tears. If Tom had been kinder and had 
shown more penitence he would have 
won her in spite of her father’s opposi- 
tion, but his exhibition of anger ruined 
his cause entirely, and Dolly found her 
thoughts drifting further and further 
from Tom, and becoming slightly more 
in favour of Lieutenant Forster, whom 
she knew was longing to propose to her, 
though hitherto her indifferent demeanour 
had repelled him. Drying her eyes, she 
turned towards her home, thinking that 
he would never have treated her as Tom 
had done, and that she might, after all, 
be happy as his wife. 


Il. 


IX months later saw Dorothy Stan- 
S hope, who had deferred to her 
father’s wishes, at the altar with 
James Forster. Although she did not 
love him as she had done Tom, she 
had a great respect and a calm 
affection for him, and determined to 
do her duty by him as a wife. After 
a short honeymoon in the metropolis, 
the happy pair went to live at Rot- 
tingdean, where a small cottage had 
been very nicely furnished for their 
reception, and Dolly felt quite happy, 
her chief drawback being that her 
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husband’s calling compelled him to be 
so often away from her. At first her 
married life was overshadowed by the 
remembrance of her old sweetheart, but 
she crushed her feeling for him with 
determination, knowing it to be disloyal 
to her husband. As the weeks and 
months flew by, she gradually forgot the 
past, especially as Tom had left the 
neighbourhood just before her marriage, 
and had not been heard of since, and in 
her heart she fervently prayed that he 
would never cross her husband’s path, 
especially when she recalled his last 
threat regarding Jim. 

One evening, as she sat in her little 
sitting-room quietly sewing and looking 
out on the calm sea, she found herself 
thinking a great deal more than usual of 
her old sweetheart, and wondering what 
had become of him. In some way or 
other she could not help connecting him 
with a series of successful runs made by 
a band of smugglers who had latterly 
been giving her husband a great deal of 
trouble and herself a great deal of 
anxiety on his account. Sadly she thought 
over Tom’s blighted life, and his pro- 
mises to reform, and in fancy she could 
again see the little cove where he and she 
had parted last. She could hear his 
voice still pleading for But what was 
that? She started up in alarm, for from 
the beach came a sound of firearms and 
shouting. 

Listening intently, she heard someone 
running quickly in the direction of her 
house, and it flashed upon her that the 
Preventive men had at last met with the 
smugglers, and no doubt blood was being 
shed. Nearer and nearer came the 
sound of flying feet. What did it mean? - 
Who was it? Her blood seemed to race 
through her veins, and an undefined 
dread of, she knew not what, agitated 
her. To her horror, the footsteps left the 
shingle, and she saw a figure come hastily 
towards her little lonely cottage. It was 





too dark to see his features, but the figure 
of the ‘man seemed strangely familiar. 
Her heart beat furiously, she put her 
hand on her side to still its throbbing, the 
door opened—and there before her gaze 
stood a man, tall, dark and smothered 
and blood, 


with dust dressed in 
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a fisherman’s garb. In an instant 
she recognised him. It was Tom, 
her quondam lover. In a voice she 
vainly tried to steady she said, “Oh, Tom, 
why have you come? What is the mat- 
ter? Are you hurt, and where is my 
husband ?” 

“He's all right, Dolly; I’m not hurt 
much, but for God’s sake hide me. The 
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hands in his she looked at him with tears 
in her eyes. “Oh, Tom, Tom, why did 
you not give up smuggling long ago when 
I asked you?” 

While she spoke she heard the sound 
of several men’s footsteps following hard 
upon the track of the man she was ad- 
dressing. It was no time for argument, 
and she cast her eyes about the room for 


“Won't you help me?” he cried. 


Preventive men are after me, and I can’t 
go any further.” He paused with a 
gasp. 

For a moment Dolly could not reply, 
her emotion being too much for her, and 
Tom, thinking that her manner implied 
refusal, advanced towards her with hands 
outstretched: ‘‘Won’t you help me?” 
he cried, fixing his dark eyes imploringly 
upon her face. 

All her old feelings for him rushed 
back, and her fear left her. Placing her 


a*suitable place; in which to conceal the 
fugitive, whose agitation was marked and 
whose capture meant death, or, at least, a 
long term of imprisonment. 

Nothing, however, presented itself that 
was capable of giving refuge, and they 
both looked despairingly at each other. 
Just then a thought stuck her, and 
hastily motioning to Tom to follow her, 
she opened her bedroom door, disclosing 
a large old-fashioned wardrobe, one of her 
father’s wedding gifts to her. Quick as 
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thought, and without another word, she 
opened the door, and taking out some 
dresses and cloaks she half led, half 
pushed the massive man into its recesses, 
hastily hanging up the articles of cloth- 
ing so as to completely hide him. Then 
telling Tom to keep quite still, and to 
make no sound till she came to him again, 
she closed the door upon a muttered 
“God bless you, my darling, for this,” 
and withdrew hurriedly to her sitting- 
room, sweeping aside all traces her visitor 
had left. 

The whole thing had occupied only a 
few moments, and her breast heaved with 
emotion, while her fingers trembled so 
that she could scarcely continue her 
sewing. 

At last the footsteps stopped outside her 
cottage, the door opened, and in walked 
Lieutenant Forster, clad in his oilskins, 
and armed with a gleaming cutlass, 
which sent a cold shiver through his 
wife as she contemplated what it meant 
for Tom, if her husband only suspected 
where he was. 


Did he guess? She had carefully 


shifted her position so that her face was 
in the shadow, and her voice slightly 


trembled as she looked up, and said, 
“ Why, Jim, dear, whatever is the matter? 
I have heard such a lot of shouting and 
firing, and it frightened me dreadfully. 
You are not hurt, I hope?” 

“No, no, dear, not at all, and I shall 
have to leave again at once. I only 
came in for some cartridges and my 
muffler. Why, dear,” as he put his arm 
round her, and kissed her, ‘‘ you are as 
cold as ice! I won’t be away any 
longer than I can help, but we’ve run 
down a gang of smugglers just by Den- 
thorne Cove, and one of them has es- 
caped us. Did you hear anyone pass, 
my dear, just before I came in?” 

While speaking he was picking up 
some loose cartridges and stowing them 
away in his pocket. For a moment 
Dolly hesitated; how could she utter 
a deliberate falsehood to her husband ? 
then, “No, Jim, dear; no one has 
passed this way,” for the man whom she 
was hiding from his pursuers had certainly 
not passed the cottage. 

Just then her heart nearly came into 
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her mouth as Jim said, “ Well, I want 
my muffler, lass; where is it?” for she 
suddenly remembered it was in the ward- 
robe where Tom was. What should she 
do? If he rummaged in there, he might 
find Tom. “Let me get it for you, dear; 
I know just where it is,” and so saying 
she went to the wardrobe and fetched it, 
murmuring to Tom, “ Don’t breathe, the 
Preventive men are here.” Taking out 
a warm woollen scarf she went back to 
her husband and wrapped it round his 
neck for him. 

“ Now, dear, you will be back as soon 
as you can, won’t you? I shall be so 
lonely till you come,” and standing on 
tip-toe she gave him a kiss. 

“You may be sure, my darling, that I 
don’t want to leave you at all, but duty, 
you know, must come before pleasure.” 
And giving her a tender embrace, he 
quitted the house, leaving his wife listen- 
ing to the departure of the Preventive 
men with anything but sorrow—if he had 
only known. 

As soon as the sounds had died away 
in the distance, she sprang to the ward- 
tobe door and let Tom out. She then 
hastily placed some food upon the table, 
which he ate ravenously and without 
speaking, while Dolly sat looking sadly 
at the misguided sweetheart of her girl- 
hood. At length, when he had satisfied 
himself, and removed the traces of his 
fight, the moment came for them to part. 

“ Ah, Dolly, if you had only not given 
me up when you did, I should not be in 
this plight now. Why did you do it, 
dear? In sheer desperation I joined the 
smugglers. Do you know,” he added, 
fixing his eyes sadly on her sweet face, 
“you fairly broke my heart then? I 
know what you would say, that I ought 
not to speak to you like this now you are 
married, but I can’t help it. I won't 
trouble you again, dear.” 

“Oh, Tom!” sobbed Dolly, “you know 
I did love you so, too. I never quite 
forgot you) but I have tried to be a good 
wife to Jim. I am fond of him, too, but 
not as I loved you, darling. If only you 
had reformed when I asked you, I would 
have "—a flood of tears choked her utter- 
ance for a moment—“ but there is no 
good talking like this; the past is over 














and done with, and regrets} won’t mend 
it. We must make the best of it, and go 
our separate ways.” 

Sorrowfully Tom looked at her. “ Ah, 
dearest, what havoc you girls play with 
men’s hearts! Won't you kiss me, Dolly, 
for the sake of old times? Just once, 
dear!” and he held out his arms to her, 
and with a sob Dolly hid her face on his 
breast. 

One long embrace and he set her free. 
“ Good-bye, dear, you won’t see me again, 
I expect; but I never shall forget your 
kindness, and if ever it be in my power 
to do you or your husband a good turn, 
I will do it for your sake.” 

With a long last look, Tom left her, 
and as in a dream she heard the door 
close upon the man whose wife she was 
to have been, and he passed out of her 
life for the second time. 


; Ill. 

R. and Mrs. Forster were spending 
a short holiday at Tonville, 
about twenty miles from their 
old home, just two years after the 
events of the foregoing chapter. Much 
as she felt she ought to, Dolly had 
never told her husband of what had 
transpired that night the smugglers had 
escaped the Preventive men near their 
home, and the matter was almost for- 
gotten, especially as her baby gave her 
so many things to think about, to the 
exclusion of smugglers and their ways. 
Just recently they had been extremely 
active, and among a population nearly 
half of whom, if not actually engaged 
therein, secretly sympathised with the 
illicit traders. Mr. Forster was continu- 
ally on the alert, although on pleasure 
bent. Consequently, when Captain Jones, 
an old friend of his, confided to him one 
day that he had received information of 
an intended run that very night, his 
blood fired, and he urged his claim to be 
one of the revenue cutter’s crew, which 
was to run the smugglersdown. Dolly’s 
fears revived when he told her of his 
intentions that afternoon, and she did 
her best to dissuade him from going out 

with the Preventive men. 
“Don’t be silly, lass, I shall be all 
right; you go to bed early, there’s a 
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dear, and don’t wake up until you hear 
me come back in the morning,” was all 
he vouchsafed in answer to her remon- 
strances and fears. 

The night was overcast and threaten- 
ing, while the pale moon gleamed fitfully 
in the watery heavens, and the Govern- 
ment cutter floated noiselessly upon the 
water. For two hours the expectant crew 
had waited, and were beginning to weary 
of their inaction. Suddenly Lieutenant 
Forster, who sat in the bows, heard a 
faint noise not far away, and knew that 
their prey was well within reach. In- 
stantly the boat shot round the point 
where she had been lying, towards the 
now alarmed smuggling craft. Totally 
unprepared for such an attack, it was a 
foregone conclusion for the Preventive 
men, and in a few minutes the latter 
came up with the smugglers; but if 
Captain Jones had calculated upon an 
easy victory he was mistaken, for his 
opponents were desperate men, and 
determined to sell their cargo dearly. 

The Preventives, with a cheer, ran 
their boat alongside, and began to clam- 
ber aboard, but they were too confident, 
and one man fell back into the sea with 
his skull cracked with a blow from a 
boathook wielded by a stalwart-fisher- 
man. Lieutenant Forster was soon very 
busy, and in a few moments had laid two 
smugglers hors de combat with his cut- 
lass. Never so happy as when engaged 
in his business, he was in his element 
now, and, with blood on fire, he fought 
his way along the deck of the little brig, 
ably backed by his friend Captain Jones, 
who swore like a bargee at every stroke 
he dealt. 

Suddenly a giant smuggler sprang up 
like a tiger from among the little knot 
of howling combatants, and aimed a ter- 
rific blow at Mr. Forster with his cutlass, 
which, had it struck him, would have 
closed that gallant officer’s career for 
ever, but he cleverly parried the stroke. 
Madly the man pressed forward, and 
mutually the two sides left Mr. Forster 
and his adversary face to face. The 
smugglers were fast getting the worst 
of it all round, and Lieutenant Forster 
held his own ably. Suddenly, before he 
was aware of what was intended, the 
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A giant smuggler sprang up like a tiger. 


pistol he carried in his belt, and had 
hitherto refrained from using, was 
snatched out by his savage opponent, 
and presented at his face. Never had he 
been so near death before, and while for 
a brief moment he gazed at: the little 
round tube which glittered so murder- 
ously, the thought flashed through his 
mind of how Dolly would receive the 
news of his death—and—he felt a terrible 
blow in his chest, and saw a figure leap 
up between himself and the upraised 
revolver, which, simultaneously with the 
blow, exploded. He staggered back, just 
in time to see his late adversary felled 
by his old friend, and the figure of the 
man who had received the bullet intended 
for himself sink to the deck. 

The fight was over, and a crushing 
blow had been dealt to the smuggling 
fraternity of Sussex. It took only a few 
moments to clap the discomfited smug- 
glers in irons, and in a short time the 
smuggler and the Government cutter 
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were speeding towards Tonville. Mr, 
Forster sat on a keg of brandy rest- 
ing, after his herculean efforts, think- 
ing complacently how pleased Dolly 
would be to hear of the successful 
ending to the adventure, and feeling 
very pleased that he was still alive to 
tell the tale, when Captain Jones, who 
had been examining the craft, came 
up to him and said, “That fellow 
who got shot instead of you just now, 
wants to see you; d’ye know him?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Mr. Forster. 
“T’ll come and see him, though, if he 
is conscious.” 

“Yes, he is, but the poor beggar 
won’t live many hours; the bullet 
has entered his lungs, I fear.” 

The unfortunate man had been 
raised to a sitting posture, and his 
dark eyes, hair, and beard made his 
face appear ghastly in the dim light of 
the oil lamps. Two of the crew had 
been making him as comfortable as 
possible, but without the assistance of 
a surgeon nothing further could be 
done. 

As the smuggler saw Mr. Forster 
approach, his eyes lit up, and he made 
a violent effort to speak clearly. 
“You're Lieutenant Forster, aren’t 

you? Dolly’s husband—” then, the 
effort proving too much for him, he 
fainted just as the two boats glided 
alongside the little pier. 

Compassion for the man who had fallen 
at the hands of a comrade filled Forster’s 
breast, and he resolved to do his best for 
the man who had given his life for him. 
“]’ll take him to my place,” he remarked 
to Captain Jones, and in a few minutes 
two men were carrying the insensible man 
on an improvised stretcher to the house 
where he was staying, while another man 
had gone for a surgeon. 

He met his anxious wife in the door- 
way, and hastily assuring her that he 
himself was all right, requested her to 
prepare a couch for the wounded man, 
who lay so still and quiet upon the 
stretcher. Dolly, whose sympathy was 
instantly aroused, glanced at the face of 
the prostrate man, when, uttering a 
startled cry, she sank with a white face 
intoachair. ‘“ What is the matter, lass?” 
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enquired her husband, anxiously. “Do 
you know the man at all?” 

“Yes, Jim, he is—he is—Tom Tre- 
noweth,” and then and there Dolly told 
him of her early acquaintance with him, 
and of how she had helped him to escape 
two years before. To her surprise, her 
husband took the matter far better than 
she expected, and after listening atten- 
tively, only remarked, “ Well, dear, it is 
a pity you worried yourself over it so 
long; why did you not tell me sooner?” 

Just then the surgeon arrived, and to 
Dolly's grief pronounced the wound fatal. 
“ He may live a few hours yet,” he added, 
“but nothing can be done for him. It’s 
no use my waiting here, so I'll be off to 
my other patients’ ; and he hurried away 
to attend to the injuries of the more for- 
tunate survivors of the fight, accompanied 
by Mr. Forster, who had offered to assist 
him in his humane duties, telling Dolly 
he would be back shortly. 

Quietly arranging the few articles the 
doctor had left, she scarcely had seated 
herself in a chair by the bedside when 
Tom opened his eyes. For a moment 
they stared round the room stupidly, and 


then lit up with glad recognition as they 
met his old sweetheart’s gaze. “I’m done 
for now—dear,” murmured the dying 
man, painfully, holding out his hand. 
“I’m not sorry—I had—nothing to live 


—for after I—lost you. I wanted to see 
you—dear—before I died”; here he 
coughed pitifully. “I did it—saved him 
—for your sake—Dolly.” 

He pressed her hands in his, and gazed 
earnestly upon the face which he had 
loved so dearly. Dolly’s tears fell like 
rain, as she silently returned the dying 
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man’s clasp. She felt she could not trust 
herself to speak. Her mind travelled 
back to the little cove where he and she 
had so often strolled arm in arm looking 
into each other’s eyes, and where they 
had parted for ever in anger. She saw 
the little room at Rottingdean, and again 
heard him imploring her to hide him for 
old time’s sake ; and now he was dying 
—he had laid down his life for her Sake ; 
it seemed terrible. 

Tom again spoke, fainter this time. “I 
have always—loved you—darling—I tried 
to crush—my love—when you got mar- 
ried—but I—couldn’t. Look at me— 
dearest, let me—see—your sweet eyes— 
once more. I know I have been bad— 
dear—but won't you forgive me—now— 
now I’m dying—?” 

“Oh, Tom, dear, of course I forgive 
you; you never were really bad, you 
know, and if only you had done as I 
begged you in the old days, how much 
happier ” here she broke down and 
sobbed. 

“Yes—dear—I know—but try to love 
Forster—he is a good man—dear—and 
loves you truly. Dolly, won’t you—kiss 
—me? I’m going—dear—I hope you— 
will—always—be—happy——” 

And as their lips met in a last kiss on 
this earth, Tom’s face brightened and his 
troubled life ended with a gentle sigh. 

* * * * 


In Rottingdean churchyard there is a 
small tombstone under a cypress tree, 
erected to the memory of Tom Treno- 
weth, aged twenty-eight, and bearing the 
following inscription : “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that he lay down his 
life for his friend.” 





He took the animal and threw it away. 
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(TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT BY HENRY FRANCIS.) 


VI 


ON SELF ESTEEM. 


HE Courtier observed: “It is written, 
‘Whoso, forsaking his own kin, de- 
votes himself to strangers, will one 

day be destroyed by those strangers, like 
the blue jackal.’” 

The Rajah asked: “ What was that?” 

The Courtier narrated : 

“There was once a jackal who, for his 
own ends, was one night roaming about 
the outskirts of a town, when he fell into 
an indigo vat. As he could not get out, 
towards morning he laid himself out as 
if dead. When the owner of the vat 
arrived and saw the jackal, he thought 
that it was drowned. He took the 
animal and carried it to a distance and 
threw it away. 

“The jackal, coming to himself, and 
seeing that his body was dyed a purple 
colour, reflected : ‘ Now Iam of the noblest 
hue; what advantage can I take of this?’ 

“Thus considering, he summoned the 
other jackals. 
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“*Here! Here! you dwellers in the 
forest! Understand that I am appointed 
by the deity of this forest to the kingship 
thereof, with all due ceremonies anointed. 
Behold my colour! Therefore, from hence- 
forth, be it known that Iam the governor 
of this place!’ 

“Then the jackals, perceiving that he 
was of the noblest colour, with eight-fold 
prostration did homage to him, saying : 

“* According to your word be it! 
Great Lord!’ 

“So by this act all the other dwellers 
in the wood admitted the blue jackal’s 
supremacy. Thus by the act of his kin 
the dyed jackal attained great superiority, 
and by the lions and tigers and such like 
animals the highest position was granted 
to him. But having gained his position, 
the other jackals were overlooked by him, 
for he, being ashamed of them, passed 
them by at a great distance. 

“The affront to his relations being 
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perceived by an old jackal, he said to 
them: ‘Do not be cast down! What 
matter that by this ignorant one you are 
passed by. Just as he despises us, so by 
me shall he be destroyed. For if by 
these tigers and others it is known that 
he gained his prominence by colour 
alone, and they find out that he is after 
all only a jackal, they will soon deprive 
him of his kingdom. Therefore, as I 
advise, let it bedone. Towards evening, 
when he is surrounded by all other beasts, 
suddenly let a loud yell be raised by us, 
as we are wont to do in the forest; then 
he, from his nature and instinct, will join 
in the cry, for it is written: 

“* Whatsoever anyone has implanted in 
him by nature, that is difficult lo overcome. 
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“*A dog, even if he be made a king, will 
he not gnaw an old shoe?’ 

“Then they collected and made a loud 
yell, and the blue jackal joined in the 
cry of his relations, which sound being 
recognised by the lions and tigers around 
him, they killed him. So ended that 
circumstance. 

** As it is said: 

“*A secret fault, as well as courage, is 
soon found out by an enemy from one’s own 
country. 

“* Five quickly burns into the interior of 
a dry tree. 

“ Wherefore I say: 

“ Whoso, forsaking his own kin, devotes 
himself to strangers, will one day be destroyed 
by those strangers, like the blue jackal.” 


VIL. 
ON DISREGARD OF GOOD ADVICE. 


T is written: “ Whoso does not regard 
the word of friendly well-wishers will 
perish. 

“ He will die, like the vain turtle who 
fell from a stick.” 
The Rajah 

that?” 

The Courtier narrated : 


inquired: “How was 


“There is in the South Behar country 
a lake called ‘Lotus Blossoms.’ There, 
for a long time, Sankada and Vikada, 
two geese, dwelt. With them also resided 
a friend called Armourneck, a turtle. 

“ Now one day a remark was made by 
a passing fisherman : ‘Let us camp near 
here to-night, and let us kill all the fish 


He summoned the other jackals. 
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and turtles in this pond early in the 
morning.’ 

“ The turtle, hearing this speech, said 
to the geese: ‘O friends, did you hear 
the talk of that fisherman? What now 
is to be done?’ 

“The geese replied: ‘ Let the matter be 
well ascertained. Afterwards what is 
desirable, having been well considered, 
let that be done.’ 

‘“‘ The turtle exclaimed: ‘Not so. If 1 
stay here another day, ! shall see mis- 
fortune. Therefore let it be contrived 
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strength of your worships’ wings, easily 
I can go.’ 

“The geese remarked: ‘Let the plan 
be tried, but this is the fact: 

“* Tf a wise man makes a plan, he thinks 
it well out. 

“* Hear how a mongoose ate up the 
young ones of a fool of a crane.’ 

“The turtle inquired : ‘How was that?’ 

“The geese told him : 

“« There is on the northern road a 
high mountain called “The Vultures’ 
Peak.”’ There, in truth, on the banks of 


By the lions and tigers the highest position was granted to him. 


that I may soon reach another piece of 
water.’ 

“The geese replied : ‘To go to another 
tank of water would be for your happiness, 
but how do you intend to contrive the 
journey?’ 

“ The turtle said: ‘I propose that I 
shall go carried in the air by your 
worships. That is the plan I suggest.’ 

“The geese asked : ‘ How is that plan 
practical ?’ 

“The turtle replied: ‘If your honours 
will hold a stick in your beaks, I will 
seize it with my mouth, and the plan 
can easily be carried out. For by the 


a river, cranes build their nests on a 
large Indian fig tree. In a hole at the 
root of that tree, a serpent took up its 
abode, and constantly devoured the 
young ones of the cranes. 

‘“** An old crane, hearing the lament of 
the heart-stricken parents, said : “ There ! 
you cranes! this should be done by you. 
Bring some fishes, strew them one by 
one, all the way from the mongoose’s 
hole to the hole of the serpent ; then that 
mongoose, following the food step by 
step, will reach the serpent’s hole, and 
from its natural animosity to snakes, will 
kill the reptile}! ” 
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“«Thus, on this advice, the scheme was 
carried out. But when the mongoose, 
after killing the snake, was searching 
about the root of that tree, it heard the 
cries of the young cranes for food. Then 
that mongoose got up into the tree, and 
ate all those young birds. 

“ «Therefore we say: 

“** Tf a wise man makes a plan, he thinks it 
well out. 

“ «When we are carrying you as pro- 
posed, and it is seen on the earth, there 
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to cry out and jeer: ‘Aha! See this 
great wonder! A turtle carried in the 
air by birds!’ 

“Then by one was said : ‘If by chance 
this turtle should fall, I will cook and 
eat it.’ 

“ Another shouted: ‘I would like to 
take you to my house.’ 

* Another cried out: ‘If I could only 
make the turtle fall, 1 would take it at 
once to the fire, cook, and eat it.’ 

“ Hearing this abuse beneath him, the 
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will be a great outcry by the people, 
and, hearing it, if you make any sort of 
reply, your death will take place at once. 
Looking at that on all sides, let it be 
determined.’ 

“The turtle replied: ‘ What, am I so 
stupid? Not a word by me will be 
spoken ! ’ 

“Then, as arranged, the plan was 
carried out; but the cowherds and all 
the other rough people in the villages, 
seeing the turtle carried in the air, began 


turtle, in a passion, forgetting the agree- 
ment, called out: ‘By you only ashes 
from cow-dung shall be eaten !’ 

“ At that word, opening its mouth, and 
falling from the stick, the turtle was 
seized by the cowherds and others on the 
plain and killed, and forthwith eaten. 

“ Therefore I say : 

“ Whoso does not regard the word of 
friendly well-wishers will perish. 

“ He will die like the vain turtle who fell 
Jrom a stick.” 
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TOLD Jenkins he was mad, and he 
retorted in language more plain than 
polite. 

“You're a bigoted stick-in-the-mud,” 
he told me. “Thesame thing was said 
to George Stephenson when he started 
his first locomotive. You’re a century 
behind.” 

“T’m in good company, then,” I re- 
taliated. “ What did you say about this 
message from Mars business ?” 

“That the man was crazy—and so 
he is. But this invention of mine is 
different ; you’ve seen the model work- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” I admitted, glancing towards 
where a roughly - constructed, cigar- 
shaped tube of aluminium lay on the 
dingy lodging-house table beside us. 
“Yes. Let me see it going again, will 
you?” 

Jenkins rose, and inserted his hand 
into the model, which was, perhaps, 
three feet inextreme length. He twisted 
one tiny lever one way, and another in 
a different direction, then closed the door 
through which he had gained access to 
them, and held the whole thing above 
his head. 

“Now,” he demanded, standing in the 
middle of the room, “ where do you wish 
it to go?” 

A faded lithograph of the Duke of 
Wellington hung above the doorway— 
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the great general’s nose the central point 
round which the artist had grouped the 
subordinate features of the picture. 

“Send him for the old chap’s pro- 
boscis,” I answered irreverently. 

Jenkins steadied the model, touched a 
wire projecting from it, and letit go. It 
flew straight towards the frame, with an 
uncanny motion reminiscent of the long, 
inert sweep of an albatross, and, a moment 
later, was nozzling the glass covering the 
counterfeit presentment of the head of 
the victor of Waterloo. 

Jenkins, having followed it, stood on a 
chair, caught the other end of the 
machine, pulled it down, and laid it 
again on the table. 

“I suppose this is mad also?” he 
asked drily, tapping the metal case as 
he spoke. “If you ask me, Forsyth, I 
think the only lunatic in this room is 
yourself. Here am] offering you a share 
in the biggest thing since Watt invented 
the steam engine, and you turn up your 
nose at it.” 

“Not at all,” I answered, for the 
proofs he had given me appeared incon- 
trovertible. “I’m willing to join you. 
What I say is that you should go straight 
to the authorities, show them what you 
have shown me, and make a fair bargain 
with them.” 

“Not much,” he retorted. “I am an 
inventor, but I happen to be a business 
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man as well, and I've no notion of being 
knocked from pillar to post amongst 
them, whilst—possibly—someone else 
chips in, grips my idea, and collars the 
shekels. I know the uses of advertise- 
ment, and mean to go one better than 
that.” 

“As how?” I queried, well knowing 
my friend’s head to be screwed on 
straight. 

“If you put your money to mine we’ll 
buy a schooner 
—Ill have no 
chartering with 
men we've no 
controlof,telling 
tales—ship the 
first large air- 
craft we build 
on her in parts, 
set it up out at 
sea, and fly back 
on it, to land in 
front of White- 
hall or the Horse 
Guards at the 
busiest hour of 
the day. We'll 
have every paper 
in London 
booming the 
thing free, and 
the public would 
not stand any 
confounded red- 
tape delay, you 
bet.” 

“And you 
propose I should 
accompany 
you?” I asked, 
not caring 
much, I confess, for that portion of his 
programme. 

“IT guess,” he said “‘ you’d accompany 
your money.” 

“But,” I objected further, “ what would 
Edith say?” 

Edith Lester—a cousin of mine—was 
engaged to Jenkins, and his face fell at 
the question. 

‘She would not like it,” he answered, 
with more hesitation than he had yet 
shown. “Iam afraid that, as far as she 
is concerned, we should have to keep it 
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* Now,” said he, “ where do you wish it to go?” 


Sava Sutcliffe, an ancient schooner of 











dark for a while—until we returned. 
Luckily my Spanish trip is about due, 
and I could easily lead her to understand 
1 had gone off on it. You could say you 
had joined me in it for a holiday.” 
Jenkins was buyer for a large firm of 
fruit importers, and, as such, went 


annually to the Peninsula—so that part 
of his scheme appeared feasible enough. 


“ All right,” I responded ; “ let’s get to 
details. 


How much money will you 
require and how 
much have you 
got?” 

“It willtakeat 
least two thou- 
sand pounds,” 
he replied, after 
a moment’s cal- 
culation, “and 
I can scrape 
together five 
hundred by sell- 
ing almost all 
but my boots.” 

“And I could 
manage the rest 
by doing the 
same; is your 
plan worth it?” 

“I cannot 
hope to bring 
out the thing in 
any other way 
so quickly,” he 
responded, pac- 


ing the room, 
“and until it is 
on its feet I 
cannot marry 
Edith. Old 
Chap,” he 


stopped and faced me, “it is a lot toask 
you to do, and there is not another man 
breathing whom I would ask. But will 
you do this for Edith and for me—and 
for old sake’s sake ?” 

Of course, as a matter of business, it 
was sheer madness; but so convincing 
was he, so confident in his own powers, 
this appeal went straight to my heart, 
and our conversation ended in my 
agreeing to all Jenkins had proposed. 

Thus it was I became owner of the 
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some 200 tons burden. It was thought 
best I should buy her, as she could then 
be chartered from me without remark, to 
carry light machinery to an out-of-the- 
way Spanish port—the said “ machinery ” 
being, of course, Jenkins’ airship, carefully 
cased up. The schooner, though old, 
was sound and roomy, and, as master, I 
engaged a skipper of my acquaintance, 
named Marr— 
a Scotchman, 
who could be 
depended 
upon to keep 
to himself 
what little it 
was necessary 
he should 
know. His 
crew of five 
hands he 
brought from 
the North, and 
they were like 
unto himself 
for closeness. 

The vessel 
loaded in Lon- 
don, where so 
many strange 
cargoes are 
shipped that 
one more or 
less is not 
particularly 
noticed; and 
everything 
being on 
board, Jenkins 
and I joined 
the Sava Sut- 
cliffe as she 
dropped down 
past Graves- 
end. 

“ Well, cap- 
tain,” I remarked to Marr, as I clambered 
over the rail, “the weather looks good. 
You'll be giving us a real yachting trip.” 

“‘ Maybe ay, Mr. Forsyth,” the old chap 
cast a look round as he spoke, “and 
maybe no. “Ye ken the sayin’—them 
that goes tae sea for pleesure micht as 
weel gang tae Auld Nick for pastime. 
We'll hae wind afore we sight: Ushant.” 


Then he raised his glass as I did mine. 
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But his prognostication—in its evil 
sense at least—fortunately proved mis- 
taken. Wind we certainly had, but it 
was a light summer breeze which wafted 
us softly down Channel until we viewed 
the French headland, when we stood off 
again, beyond sight of the land, in order 
that Jenkins might put his invention 
together. He had everything so arranged 
that it was 
not, with such 
assistance as 
the crew could 
give, at alla 
heavy job; 
and by the 
third day from 
commencing it 
the air-ship 
floated com- 
plete by the 
schooner’s low 
side. It was 
not quite 
thirty feet 
long—just 
large enough 
to carry two 
persons, with 
their pro- 
visions. Its 
motive power 
—an adapta- 
tion of liquid 
air — and its 
machinery 
were of the 
lightest; 
whilst, as its 
steering was 
managed by 
jets of the 
first - named— 
little or noth- 
ing projected 
outwardly 
from its hull to indicate its character. 

“If it wasna’ for the want o’ the 
smell,” old Marr remarked, as he looked 
over at it, “I wad think I was walein’ 
again, and had had a bit fish alongside 
trying out.” 

But Jenkins was too eager for com- 
ment. “Here goes,” he cried, “to 
christen her” ; and balancing a bottle 
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of champagne carefully in his hand he 
threw it fair on to the fore-part of his 
novel craft. 

“Good luck to the Edith,’ he ex- 
claimed, as the wine trickled over the 
metal plates. ‘Now, here’s another to 
drink ‘Good-speed’ to the first true 
air-ship.” And he produced a second 
bottle. 

“Let’s do it on board, Forsyth,” he 
called to me, and in response I stepped 
on to the flattened area which constituted 
the Edith’s deck. There he raised his 
glass, as I did mine, and thus, with all 
the honours, the Edith was christened. 

“ Hold tight,” he said next, whereat I 
gripped the slight rail in front of me; 
** off she goes.” 

He handled a lever beside him; the 
gentle ocean swell on which we had been 
rocking appeared to sink beneath us. A 
moment later the Sava Sutcliffe was a 
mere blotch of black on the blue floor 
below. Jenkins swooped down again 
and round the schooner; then brought 
the Edith back quietly to the spot by 
her side we had quitted a few minutes 
before. 

“Hech, sirs!” ejaculated old Marr, 
bending over the side, his mouth and 
eyes wide with amazement, “ but it’s no’ 
cannie.” 

“There’s money in it, captain,” re- 
torted Jenkins gaily. ‘‘ Will that reconcile 
you to it?” 

“It micht,” he answered with caution, 
“ye’re aye fleein’ up onyway.” 

Jenkins laughed. “Good old chap, 
you are,” he called back, “‘ money's good, 
and so is heaven, but a combination is 
best of all. Now we'll leave you—you 
have your orders. Straight back to 
Plymouth — we'll tell them you are 
coming.” 

Once more he touched the lever, and 
again the Edith rose, but this time, when 
we had attained a height of about half 
a mile, my friend headed her north. 
What the speed was I could not tell. 
Jenkins put it at over one hundred miles an 
hour, and the rate at which we passed the 
specks underneath us, which represented 
ships, seemed to justify his calculation. 
Presently two rows of these of five or six 
each appeared ahead. 
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“Good luck,” ejaculated my com- 
panion, who was now directing our 
course from the glass conning tower just 
showing above the “deck.” “ There’s the 
Channel Fleet—now to boom the new 
air-ship.” 

Swiftly, yet steadily, the craft bearing 
us bore down upon the men-of-war until 
we hovered just above the flat disc, 
huddled with bridges, boats, smoke- 
stacks, and guns, which to us represented 
the flagship, but which was, in reality, 
perhaps the most powerful battleship in 
the British Navy. Jenkins, who had been 
scribbling on a piece of paper, handed it 
to me, and I read out: 

“ Air-ship Edith—British, and there- 
fore friendly, but if this had been a bomb 
you'd have reached kingdom come ere 
now.” 

“What is this for?” 
wonderingly. 

For answer he took out his handker- 
chief, put the paper, together with a 
spare rivet he picked up, into it, moved 
on deck, and dropped the whole into the 
middle of a group of officers standing on 
the great vessel’s forward bridge gazing 
wonderingly upwards. 

“That is merely introductory,” he 
explained tome. ‘“ What I want you to 
do is to board her, offer to take dispatches 
home, or, better still, try to persuade the 
admiral to let one of his officers come 
with us—only see he is light. The Edith 
depends much upon balance, and I only 
calculated for two this trip. However, I 
think she'll carry another. I'll land you 
now.” 

Expostulation was useless; Jenkins 
had taken charge, and I could only 
submit. He brought the Edith close to 
one of the fighting tops, and I scrambled 
over into it with no worse mishap than 
a barked shin. The men stationed there 
drew off from me as though I were a 
spirit, but a middy who had been sent up 
to meet me was less impressed. 

“The admiral’s compliments,” he said, 
with a grin, “ and he will be glad to see 
you in his quarters. My eye,” the 
youngster added confidentially, “ but he’s 
in a holy wax at the way you sent your 
message.” 

With the mid as guide, I made my 


I demanded, 
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He brought the “ Edith” close to one of the fighting tops. 


way to the chief’s room, well stared at 
en voute by wondering crowds of blue- 
jackets. The admiral was, as I had been 
told, very angry indeed. 

“ How dare you, sir,” he demanded of 
me, “use a dirty handkerchief as the 
medium of a message to one of Her 
Majesty’s ships ? ” 

I was astounded ; this was certainly 


not the ground of quarrel I had antici- 
pated. Luckily the answer was obvious. 

“Because we had nothing else,” I 
stammered, “and I am extremely sorry 
if our necessities —— ” 

“Ah!” he interrupted, with a sudden 
change of manner, “if it was a case of 
necessity, that alters matters. I gathered 
from the medium in which the message 
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was conveyed, and from the message 
itself, that it was a studied insult—and 
in our service, sir, we do not put up with 
that, either from sea or air.” 

“ Far from it,” I explained. “ The truth 
is, it was an advertisement.” 

The admiral passed his hand over his 
short grizzled beard and moustache, but 
I caught a smile flickering at the corners 
of his mouth. 

“An advertisement!” he repeated; 
“how on earth is that?” 

Thereupon I entered into details, and 
when I had ended the admiral appeared 
mightily amused. 

“Your friend must be a remarkably 
clever man. To invent the craft you 
descended from is no mean thing; to 
force the hand of the Whitehall people 
is still more difficult ; wish I could do it 
myself,” he added, with seaman-like 
frankness. 

This seemed to call for no reply from 
me, and I simply bowed. 

“Despatches I cannot give you,” he 
continued, “for several reasons, but you 
can have a letter from me detailing the 
hour, place, and other particulars of the 
fleet falling in with you, and if an officer 
volunteers to join you, I'll grant per- 
mission. A light one, I think you 
said?” 

I assented, and he touched a bell beside 
him, sending the orderly who appeared 
for his staff-captain. 

“Who is the lightest officer we have 
on board?” he asked of that officer. 

“Mr. Oakes,” the other answered, after 
a moment’s thought. ‘“ He was cox of 
the winning gig in the last races, you 
may remember, sir.” 

** And steered without leave,” said the 
Admiral, with a smile. “ Well,send him 
here, will you, please ?” 

Presently the mid who had first greeted 
me appeared, looking somewhat scared, 
and evidently reckoning up his most 
recent iniquities. 

“« Mr. Oakes,” the chief said to the lad, 
“are you prepared to take an aerial trip 
in that thing aloft of us? I don’t order 
you to go, and, let me say, to avoid 
misapprehension, that your weight, and 
not your merits, has earned you the 
offer.” 
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“Certainly, sir,” answered the boy 
promptly. 

So it was settled, and the admiral, 
after chatting for a short time, did me 
the honour to accompany me on deck, 
from whence I signalled to Jenkins, and 
the Edith dropped down again -to the 
level of the top. 

“I hope I won’t get into hot water 
over this,” remarked the chief, as he 
bade me good-bye, and I ascended 
once more to the air-ship, on board 
which I found the midshipman already 
ensconced. 

“ Well,” said Jenkins, “‘as he set the 
Edith heading northwards, “how did 
you get on?” 

I reported my proceedings, and, ere | 
had ended, the fleet had sunk out of 
sight far astern. Just then my com- 
panion glanced at one of the gauges 
beside him. 

“By Jove!” he ejaculated, with 
alarm ; “ the beggar’s small enough, but 
I doubt he’s upsetting the apple-cart.” 

“ How?” I demanded, in fear at his 
expression. 

“ | should have left him out—the whole 
thing is a matter of balance, and the 
extra weight is exhausting the sustaining 
power. We'll be in the water in another 
fifty miles—see for yourself.” 

I glanced at the gauge, then down 
towards the ocean, which seemed to have 
risen towards us. 

“Tell him,” I suggested. “He’s as 
plucky as they make ’em.” 

Jenkins called to Oakes, and explained 
the position. 

“ That’s easily settled,” the boy 
answered at once. “I see a tramp boat 
down there homeward bound; drop me 
alongside. He'll pick me up, and you 
go ahead.” 

“T wouldn’t,” retorted Jenkins, “ and 
if I did it would be no good; there is 
not power to take us ashore. I reckon,” 
he added, with a break in his voice, 
“this game’s up. We'd best all get out 
near that steamer, and quick, too.” 

He was steering towards the tramp as 
he spoke, and, as we reached her, the 
Edith took matters into its own charge. 
With a sickening rush the air-ship sud- 
denly dropped ; a moment later we had 
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“A moment later we had plunged, amidst a whirl of foam, into the waves beneath.” 


plunged, amidst a whirl of foam of our 
own creation, into the waves beneath. 
Luckily that was the worst of this part 
of our adventure. The steamer’s people 
picked us up, and a day or two later 
landed us, dejected and travel-worn, at 
Dartmouth. From there we took the 
first train to town, where Jenkins, accom- 


panied by Oakes, went at once to the 
Admiralty. I awaited the result with a 
heavy heart. We had not money to 
build another air-ship, and Jenkins him- 
self had dolefully admitted to me that 
his prospects of marriage with Edith 
were further off than ever. 

Therefore when, on his return, he 
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gripped my hand until it ached, and 
demanded loudly that I should con- 
gratulate him, I once more set him down 
as mad. 

“T’ve pulled it off,” he cried; “ stirred 
their dry bones after all, my boy, so that 
they hummed round as they’ve never 
done before. It takes a live man to 
work ’em.” 

Then he went into details. “I bluffed 
them,” he said, “for all I knew—told 
my tale, and proved it by the admiral’s 
letter, or what remained of it, and by 
Oakes. Then I said I'd build a fleet of 
Ediths, and, after a lot of palaver, they 
asked me not to. They said—and I 


rubbed it in—the invention would make 
scrap-iron of every British fighting ship 
that floats, and of most fortifications, 
and the nation couldn’t afford it. ‘All 
right,’ I said, ‘what will you pay for 
model, plans, and all rights?’ They 
named a sum, subject to confirmation, 
and we're rich men. Only the whole 
thing is to be kept dark, especially the 
secret balancing power, which no one 
knows except myself.” 

“You'll go now to Edith,” was all I 
could gasp. 

“When I’ve bought a wedding-ring,” 
Jenkins answered, and for the third time 
I told him he was mad. 
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MAROONED. 


From a water-colour by E, F. Gregory, R.A. 
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At all times of the year it is difficult 
to escape from amateur warblers, but 
during “the season” it is 
The Vanity almost impossible to avoid 
of Amateur Ss 
Warblers. them. They insist upon 
being heard, no matter how 
inopportune the occasion, and utter in- 
competence is no bar to their attempting 
the most difficult music. “Eri tu” has 
no terrors for baritone beginners; the 
“impossible ’’ suburban soprano gleefully 
pounces upon a dreadful English version 
of “ Ah fors’ é lui”; and the throatiest 
of throaty tenors murders “Salve ! 
Dimora.” Sometimes these people have 
the assurance to pit themselves against 
noted professional singers, appearing in 
their company at charity concerts and at 
“At Homes.” They may be divided 
into three classes—the vain, the stupid, 
and those who suffer from both diseases, 
the last-named being the most common, 
The vain variety is, of course, very 
terrible, but the merely stupid are so 
unnecessary that they should be heavily 
taxed. Indeed, in neglecting to tax all 
amateurs who sing outside the home 
circle the Government loses an oppor- 
tunity of largely increasing its revenue. 
A similar check might be placed upon 
most of our leading professionals. 
Though many accompanists—both 
amateur and professional—know their 
business, a surprisingly large 
The Iniqui- number are irritating be- 
Aes = yond all endurance. Many 
panists, Of them but vaguely guess at 
the requirements of the per- 
former who has the ill-luck to be accom- 
panied by them, while those who are 
common-place beyond all hope of redemp- 
tion usually possess no musical intelli- 
gence. But there is a remedy—and a 
No. 53. August, 1907. 


simple one too. If accompanists were to 
be coached by singers, or by instrumen- 
talists, they might eventually enlarge 
their sphere of usefulness. 
Although many of the musical per- 
formances which take place in London 
are of sufficient importance 
The Un- to justify their discussion in 
musical . 
Peete. a musical paper, the metro- 
polis possesses no such pub- 
lication. That is to say, the two or 
three alleged musical papers are quite 
dull and unimportant, while the promi- 
nence which they give to the doings of 
fifth-rate performers would almost be 
nauseating if it were not so amusing. 
The singing of artists of the first rank 
often is dealt with by ignorant reporters 
who state that “Mr. Caruso scored 
heavily,” or that “Mr. Sammarco lent 
vocal assistance.” In fact, there is no 
publication which commends itself to 
intelligent persons, and from which the 
lower musical orders might learn some- 
thing. 
The Moody-Manners season at the 
Lyric has commenced well, and, judging 
from results, enterprising 
The Moody- Mr. Manners again has 
—— struck oil. Mme. Fanny 
Moody once more is asso- 
ciated with the rvéles in which she 
so often has gained successes; and 
Madame de Vere’s flexibility of voice 
stands out as one of the most welcome 
features of the season. ‘‘La Bohéme” 
and “Madame Batterfly” have been 
added to the repertoire, and those who 
care most for the easily followed ditties 
and plots of the Balfe-Bunn school have 
not been forgotten. It is, however, to 
be hoped that the public will prefer 
Puccini to the homely “ B»-Girl.” 
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SIGNOR ZUCCHI, WHOSE SPOLETTA IN “LA 
TOSCA”’ IS ONE OF THE ATTRACTIONS 
AT THE ROYAL OPERA. 


Coming events include the opening of 
the new St. James’s Hall—a most ill- 
chosen name, considering the 
unmusical nature of the per- 
formances which so often 
took place at the old St. James’s Hall. 
It is to be hoped that the badly-behaved 
persons who were present when the 
foundation stone was laid will not be 
invited to the inauguralceremony. Upon 
that auspicious occasion the majority of 
the light-hearted guests, entrenching 
themselves round the refreshments, ate 
and drank as though they had been 
undergoing a forty days’ fast. They 
finished by despoiling the tables of their 
floral decorations, and many female 
ruffians looked capable of collaring the 
spoons and forks. Another coming event 
will be the annual season of promenade 
concerts at the Queen’s Hall—entertain- 
ments which are noted for good instru- 
mental playing, extremely bad singing, 
and the odour of particularly dreadful 
tobacco. A little later a series of early 
autumn ballad concerts is threatened, and 
rumour has it that Mlle. Suzanne Morival 
will return to “the scene of her recent 
triumphs.” Preparatory to making her 
first London appearance, the lady’s enter- 
prising (but highly indiscreet) press agent 


Coming 
Events, 
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advertised in the Daily Telegraph 
that her singing master, MjJean de 
Reszké, has the highest opinion of 
her astounding talent, and that 
M. Massenet—who is noted for his 
honied words—considers her an 
ornament to her profession. The 
more ignorant amongst the music 
critics unreservedly endorsed these 
golden opinions, but the few who 
have learnt to discriminate between 
singing and its spurious imitation 
described her as a_ promising 
beginner. If Mlle. Morival is wise, 
her reappearance will be delayed 
until she has overcome the difficul- 
ties which beset her. The young 
lady also would be well advised to 
listen toa competent Zerlina before 
she again attempts the “La ci 
darem” duet. The combination 
of Mlle. Morival’s unnecessary 
turns and original rhythm and 
M. Edouard de Reszké’s extremely 
faulty singing was, in the opinion of this 
scribe, enough to make Mozart tvra in 
his grave. In the meantime, it is pretty 
clear that M. Jean de Reszké’s reputation 
as a singer is superior to his reputation 
as a teacher. 
One seldom hears desirable music at 
the seaside. The bandmasters are, as a 
rule, quite ignorant of the 
Seiside time at which certain move- 
ments should be taken, and 
the efforts of the singers usually are 
beyond the pale. Fortunately for the 
vulgarians who help to make the holidays 
hideous, those who sanction and support 
the beach performers know nothing about 
music. But the intelligent visitor suffers. 
The opera, alas! will almost have 
come to an end by the time the August 
number of this magazine is 
The Opera. in the hands of ite readers. 
The season has chiefly been notable for 
the warmth with which Signor Caruso 
and Mme. Donilda were received, and 
for the success of Signor Sammarco and 
of Mlle. /Destinn—who was heard to 
advantage in (the now hackneyed) 
“‘Madame Butterfly,” “ Aida,” and “La 
Gioconda.” Perhaps a certain perform- 
ance of “La Traviata,” with Signor 
Caruso, Signor Scotti, and Mme. Donalda, 
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was as memorable as any. For the 
Alfredo of the evening, in addition to 
utilising a really admirable command of 
light and shade and of tone colour in the 
exceedingly musical “ Un di felice,” gave 
the “ Dei miei bollenti spiriti” with such 
remarkable beauty of voice that his 
hearers positively were entranced. Upon 
this occasion Signor Scotti sang in 
the duet of the second act with a degree 
of success which astonished even his most 
ardent admirers, and if the brilliant “ Ah! 
fors’ @ lui” is a little beyond Mme. 
Donalda’s present powers, in the more 
sustained passages she sang with a purity 
of tone that charmed her most exacting 
listeners. Odious though comparisons 
are, it must be admitted that in the ever- 
welcome “La Bohéme’’ Mme. Donalda 
showed herself to be by far the best Mimi 
who has appeared in the part at Covent 
Garden. Signor Sammarco (who is 
about as fine a Rigoletto as one could 
wish for) was heard in several of his old 
parts; Signor Scandiani sang with the 
artistic restraint which distinguishes the 
singer from the common shouter; M. 
Journet added the réle of Badoero to his 
many successful impersonations; and 
Signora Giachetti’s intensely realistic 
Tosca was, dramatically, as convincing 
as ever, though it must be confessed that 
her vocal resources are diminished. At 
the commencement of the season “ Hansel 
und Gretel” and “Die lustigen Weiber 
von Windsor” formed a most agreeable 
contrast to the “Ring,” and Fraulein 
Hempel, Fraulein Fiebiger, Herr Zador, 
and Herr Knipfer covered themselves 
with glory. Amongst those who appeared 
for the first time at Covent Garden were 
Signor Bassi (whose Canio has its good 
points) and Mr. Wheatley—who sang the 
part of Turriddu, while Mr. Putnam Gris- 
wold’s Daland was by far the most satisfy- 
ing feature about the “Flying Dutch- 
man” performances. For further details 
of a statistical nature the inquiring 
reader is referred to the daily papers. 
Plenty of assurance is a useful asset 
in most callings, and the Italian and 


The French singing masters, who 
Imported are well provided therewith 
Singing sometimes prosper. Some of 
Master. 


the alien maéstri who visit 
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these shores also are adepts in the art of 
asserting themselves. They advertise 
their alleged claims to the mantle of the 
late lamented Garcia, and ignorant 
youths and maidens—mostly maidens— 
enrich them without, in return, learning 
how to sing properly. A couple of years 
ago there arrived in London a distin- 
guished member of the foreign fraternity, 
and now the ranks are recruited by 
another—who used to delight Covent 
Garden audiences. Unfortunately, 
neither of the twain sings in a manner 
which inspires confidence. And, judging 
from the utter incompetence of the 
pupils, neither master is capable of 
teaching. 

Those who condemn the “talking 
machine” should remember that unless 
the needle is firmly fixed in 
position and the screw so 
adjusted that the music is 
given in the proper key, the 
operator fails to do justice 
to therecord. By adopting these exceed- 
ingly simple precautions a good record 
cannot fail to give a good result. At 
the present moment there are a large 
number of operatic records obtainable, 
many of which provide intelligent 


The 
” Talking 
Machine 
as Singing 
Master. 





MISS TONI SEITER. 
OPERA COMPANY, 


MOODY-MANNERS 
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students with an excellent object lesson. 
Amongst these are the exceptionally fine 
records of the Fonotipia Company, 
those by the world-famous Bonci being 
a veritable triumph of reproduction. 
Interesting also 
are the De Luca 
records, for 
they enable the 
stay - at - home 
music-lovers to 
judge of the 
distinguished 
Italian baritone’s 
performance. 
The Gramophone 
and Typewriter 
Company has 
lately added to 
its repertoire Bat- 
tistini’s extra- 
ordinarily _ fine 
rendering of 
“ Povero Lionel,” 
a delightful air to 
which few singers 
are able to do 
justice, while 
the “Rigoletto” 
quartette, with 
Caruso, Scotti, 
Louise Homer, 
and Bessie Abbott (whose D flat in alt. 
is of singularly good quality), is a 
most interesting and satisfactory one, 
the characteristics of Caruso’s singing of 
I] Duca’s fascinating music being repro- 
duced with wonderful fidelity. The 


MADAME FANNY MOODY. 
OPERA COMPANY. 


National Phonograph Company also 
has produced a number of good re- 
cords,. amongst them being “ Nobil 
dama,” sung by Ancona; Des Grieux’ 
air from the third act of “ Manon Les- 
cawut”: the 
“Chanson du 
Toréador,” sung 
(in French) by 
Van Rooy; and 
“Durch die 
Walder,” which 
Burgstaller sings 
in German. 
Equally _enter- 
prising is the 
Columbia 
Phonograph 
Company. It 
has_ been _par- 
ticularly fortu- 
nate in its discs, 
many of which 
are amongst the 
finest reproduc- 
tions obtainable. 
The'list°embraces 
airs“ from cele- 
brated operas 
which are no 
longer heard in 
England. The 
student who is anxious to get a lesson on 
“Ah! Mon Fils!” the duet from “ Les 
Pécheurs de Perles,’”’ the melodious “* Una 
furtiva lagrima,” and the enchanting 
“Solenne in quest’ ora,” can do so by 
investing in the records of the above. 
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